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P Topics of the Week. 


A series of importance to music lovers is in prepara- 
tion at G. P. Putnam’s Sons, under the general title of 
Musical Biographies. The subjects will be treated of 
by a coterie of writers, who, while atthorities in regard 
to their respective themes, will avoid such technicali- 
ties and details as would only be intelligible to experts. 
The volumes so far arranged for are “ The Life of Schu- 
mann,” by Richard Aldrich, a musical critic whose work 
is better known to the music-loving public of this city 
than his name, and who is particularly well versed 
in the literature of music; “‘ The Life of Wagner,” by 
W. J. Henderson; “ The Life of Schubert,” by W. H. 
Hadow, and.“‘ The Life of Bach,” by Sir Hubert Parry. 


Beulah Marie Dix, author of “ Hugh Gwyeth,” has 
written a new novel of early Colonial life in New Eng- 
land, which will shortly be published by the Macmillan 
Company under the title of ““The Making of Chris- 

* topher Ferringham.”. Theshero, from whom the story 

~ takes its title, is a dashing cavalier, who, for a twelve- 

month diverts himself by shocking the sensitive feel- 

ings of the Puritan town of Meadowcreek, whose 

worthy inhabitants at length lose patience and divert 

themselves by putting Master Ferringham in the town 

stocks. It is then that the finer qualities in the man 

assert themselves, and he redeems himself in a way 
which brings into strong contrast the superior material 
| of which he is made and the influences and motives 
i which move his persecutors; in all of which there is a 
| 
i 




















delicately conceived love story. It is a chronicle of 
the Massachusetts of John Endicott. 


——_—_—————— 
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Most of the candid biographers of Capt. John Smith 
agree that, while his “True Relation of Such Oc- 
currences and Accidents of Note as Hath Happened in 
Virginia” shows by the confirmation of contemporary 
documents, the writer to haye been a really great 
colonizer, “The True Travels, Adventures, and Ob- 
servations of Captain John Smith in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America from 1593 to 1629,” prove him 
a writer of fiction of no mean order. But now comes 
an author who asserts that Smith was just what he 
represented himself to be, the greatest adventurer of 
bis age, if not of all ages, Moreover, by an exhaustive 

the archi various 




























BENTHAM AND THE MILLS. 


The Influence They and the Other Utilitarians 
Had On English Life and Thought— 
Leslie Stephen’s Book.* 


Reviewed for THe New YorkK Times SATURDAY REVIEW by 
Joseph Jacobs. 

Mr. Stephen's new book is a sequel to his “ English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century,” one of the most 
solid corftributions to English speculation made in the 
generation now passing away. This went over the 
whole range of ideas which were at the back of the 
different movements that constituted the “ Age of 
Reason ” and dealt with ethics and theology, economics 
and poetry, historiography and the natural sciences, so 
far as they contributed to the stream of thought and 
tendency in the eighteenth century. The present work 
in a measure is almost as wide in scope, but it does 
not profess to deal with the whole of English thought 
during the first two-thirds of the century just passed 
away. 
curious episode in English speculation dominated by 
the so-called Utilitarians. 

This restriction of his subject has given a certain 
unity to his book lacking in the former production, 
which almost necessarily took the form of a series of 
nearly disconnected essays, reminding one of those 
“Hours in a Library” by which Mr. Leslie Stephen 
first became known to the English reading public. The 
Utilitarians may have been narrow, but their views 
were all the more definite and the more susceptible 
of detailed treatment. The episode connected with 
their name is forever closed, and therefore Mr. Stephen 
is enabled to give a more rounded survey of his sub- 
ject than on the former occasion, where he left most 
of the threads of his discourse unfinished. Altogether 
his new book has more unity, consistency, and finish 
than his former work, and worthily crowns a life de- 
voted in large measure to thought on the problems 
which engaged the attention of the English Utilitarians, 

The fate of the Utilitarian school reminds one of 
the old Greek trilogies. It was in the main the crea- 
tion of three men who dominated it for nearly a 
century. Jeremy Bentham founded the school, James 
Mill widened its scope, and John Stuart Mill made it 
for nearly a generation one of the predominant factors 
in English life and thought. Mr. Stephen, with a sense 
of almost dramatic propriety, devotes each of his three 
volumes to one of the protagonists in the Utilitarian 
trilogy. In each case he devotes considerable atten- 
tion to the human side of his heroes, so far as they 
had a human side, and it is needless to say with what 
skill the former editor of the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography”’ analyzes and criticises the somewhat 
bizarre specimens of humanity with which he has to 
deal. Mr, Stephen begins his exposition with an ac- 
count of the social and political problems which the 
Utilitarians set themselves to solve. Here he sums up 
in luminous order the main conclusions reached in his 
former work, showing how the transition from an 
agricultural to a manufacturing condition had brought 
up problems which the aristocratic form of English 
government was incapable of meeting. The rational- 
ism of the eighteenth century: had undermined the 
traditional foundation of belief without supplying a 
substitute. Hume’s destructive criticism had been 
transplanted to the Continent and had awakened Kant 
from his dogmatic slumber and led to the series of 
constructive philosophies culminating in Hegel. In 
England the Utilitarians attempted to found a new 
theory of things on the nihilism of Homer. Their 
efforts were foredoomed to failure. Mr. Stephen rather 
misses the insignificance of the affiliation of the Utili- 
tarians to Hume, possibly because it does not become 
prominent until after the death of Bentham, the 
founder of the school, when his disciples, and espe- 
cially James Mill, attempted to extend the principle 
made efficacious by Bentham in the sphere of law 
and morals to the whole of things knowable. 

Jeremy Bentham was a scholastic born out of due 
time. He delighted in dichotomic distinctions, and was 
fortunate in having a field like that of English law, in 
which any system was better than the chaos into which 
it had fallen. His series of codifications formed a 
summa comparable in bulk and in a measure in in- 
tellectual grandeur to that of St. Thomas Aquinas in 
another field. But he would not have been of sig- 
nificance in the history of English thought merely 
because of his services in the philosophy of law. It 
was because he considered that all his legal work was 
the practical application of a great ethical principle 
that he became the leader of so influential a school. 


her point: The name of this ardent rebabilitator of the 
mysterious yet ever-fascinating Captain is Miss Kath- 


erine Pearson Wood, and her book, which will embody 

the results of her investigations proving that truth is 

certainly as wonderful as fiction, in Smith’s case, at 

least, will be published some time in March by Double- 

day, Page & Co., under the undemonstrative title of 
The Adventures of John Smith.” 


Something decidedly novel in the literature of the 
Philippines will be offered in March by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. It is neither history nor biography, nor 
is it controversial, but a simple tale of a most re- 
markable experience in which the commonplace has all 
the zest of romance. It will be entitled “ A Prisoner 
Among the Filipinos,’ by Alfred Sonnichsen. The 
author, with a friend, was captured at Malolos, and for 
eleven months was kept a prisoner in the northern 
part of the Island of Luzon. The daily experiences of 
prison life, the only relaxations of which were when 
new prisoners arrived or when attempts were made to 
escape, are set down with a simplicity and naiveté that 
are suggestive of an authentic Defoe. 




















The midwinter fiction number of The Century will 
be published in a fortnight, and, in addition to the 
serials, Miss Runkle’s ‘“ Helmet of Navarre” and Ham- 
lin Garland’s ‘Her Mountain Lover,” there will be 
nine short stories by such well-known writers as W. 
D. Howells, Ruth McEnery Stuart, Charles Battell 
Loomis, Chester Bailey Fernald, and Rebecca Harding 
Davis. Mr. Howells’s tale, which will be entitled “ At 
Third Hand,” is a psychological inquiry. A feature of 
the number which will doubtless interest many is the 
story which won the prize in. The Century's third 
annual competition among college graduates. This is 
entitled “An Old World Wooing,” the scene of which 
is laid in Macedonia, by Adeline M. Jenney of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

















Following their work in ten volumes of “ The 
World’s Best Orations,” Ferdinand P. Kaiser, whose 
New York representatives are J. F. Taylor & Co., have 
in preparation a series entitled ‘“‘The World’s Best 
Essays,” which is very likely to have interest where the 
preceding work failed to captivate. As in the latter 
the editors of the forthcoming volumes are Justice 
David J. Brewer, assisted by Prof. Edward A. Allen, 
William Schuyler, and an advisory council, composed 
of well-known American and English men of letters, 
There will be at least one feature in the “ Essays” 
which the “ Orations ” could hardly be said to possess, 
and that is the opportunity that will be offered for 
observing how the same problems were regarded at 
different periods by the great controversialists of the 
age. 

Psychology is a science that has hardly as yet 
aroused popular interest, for the very reason that the 
line of demarkation between the pure scientist and the 
charlatan on this subject was never more finely drawn 
than it is to-day. But a further reason is found in 
the fact that there have been no really popular expo- 
sitions of the science from a man of acknowledged 
authority, while the authoritative textbooks are 
couched in terms that have meaning only to the in- 
itiated. The latter condition was in part met by Prof. 
E. W. Scripture, Director of the Psychological Labo- 
ratory in Yale University, when he published not long 
ago, through G. P. Putnam’s Sons, a volume entitled 
“ Thinking, Feeling, Doing.” With the new develop- 
ments in the science, a new edition has become neces- 
sary, and the old book has been completely revised and 
enlarged, so that it is practically a new work. Con- 
cerning it the author says: “ That it has been written 
specially for the people will, I hope, be taken as eyvi- 
dence of the attitude of the science in its desire to serve 
humanity.” 








In the Spring. Charles Scribner’s Sons will issue 
“The Old New York Frontier: Its Wars with Indians 
and Tories, Its Missionary Schools, Pioneers, and Land 
Titles, 1616-1800.” The author, Francis W. Halsey of 
Tue New York Tres, through lectures on the subject, 
has shown that he has light to throw upon a most in- 
teresting period of Colonial and Revolutionary his- 
tory, and at the same time has given to the red man of 
New York worthy attributes. Among the unpublished 
material which has been used in “ The Old New York 
Frontier” are the Sir William Johnson manuscripts in 
the State Library, the Brant manuscripts in the Library 
of the Historical Society of Wisconsin, and extracts 
from George Clinton’s-papers in the State Library, now 
in course of publication by the State Historian, Mr. 
Hugh Hastings. These manuscripts comprise altogeth- 
er about 100 volumes. A new map has also been pre- 
pared with due attention to the results of recent dis- 
coveries, together with fourteen full-page illustrations, 
including the reproduction of some rare Indian por- | radicalism in politics and of individualism in ethology. 
traits fh the Lenox Library. The volume will comprise It was, however, James Mill who gave to Utilitari- 
450 to 500 pages. The author began to write it nine Sees irrene rte ont 


















number” was due to Beccaria, the Italian jurist, but 
the persistent application of it to ethical problems was 
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The phrase “ The greatest happiness of the greatest . 


due to Bentham. By it he became the father of both — 
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and afterward as a Seater of a nec ot 
eager disciples, among whom >the most 
eminent were George Grote, Ricardo, and 
his own son, John Stuart Mil, Mill was’ 
just the man to be the apostie of so nar- 
row a creed as Utilitarianism. Clear- 
sighted, dogmatic, much of a prig, but a 
good deal of a man, he could say and 
state a truth so far as he saw it with 
vigor and effectiveness, and he may Be re- 
garded in a great measure as the father 
of English Radicalism. Mr. Stephen, in his 
second yolume, gives a clear outline of 
James Mill’s position with. regard to the 
chief problems which were agitating 
Churen, State, and Society at the earty 
part of the nineteenth century. He makes 
his account more interesting by bringing 
in Mill's opponents, among whom Ma- 
caulay was by no means the least eminent, 
so that we have something of the excite- 
ment of watching an affray. 


But it is with John Stuart Mill in the 
third volume that Mr. Stephen comes clos- 
est to his subject. He himself was one 
of the band of young men who in the 
“sixties” @ime under Mill's influence, 
and helped for some time to shape Eng- 
lish speculation on Utilitarian lines until 
the Scoto-Oxonian Hegel broke them down 
at the very centre of their position. In 
claiming thgt moral conduct aims at the 
“greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber Utilitarianism has to meet with two 
main 4ifficulties known technically among 
the moralists as the Hedonic Calculus and 
the Hedonic Paradox. By the first is meant 
the difficulty of reckoning the happiness 
values of any particular course of con- 
duct; each act has so many ramifications, 
influences the lives of others at so many 
points as well as one’s own; and if we 
had to calculate the consequences of each 
act we should pass our life in a state of 
inertia. Besides this, there is the peculiar 
contrariety of human nature by which, if 
you aimrat the of an act in and 
for itself, the pleasure vanishes in the 
grasping. John Stuart Mill saw these dif- 
ficulties, and in attempting to meet them 
stepped the narrow bounds of 
Dtilitarian system and indirectly 
caused its downfall. By admitting a moral 


pleasure 


beyond 
thus 


value to acts apart from consequences he 
gave so much away to the opposite school 
of intuitional moralists that the older Util- 
itarian position ceased to be effective. 

But Mill's position in English speculation 
did not rest so much upon his ethical theo- 
ries as upon their application in parts of his 
political economy upon the 
intellectual foundation he attempted to give 
to Utilitarianism in his “ Logic’’ and his 
* Examination of Hamilton.’ Here he took 
up, after centuries’ interval, the old posi- 
tion of Hume, and by carrying it to 


and still more 


s log- 


ical outcome prepared the way for the more 
recent attempt 
Hume had 
somewhat crude 
Locke we 


cepting 


at constructive philosophy. 
that if we the 
analysis of mind made by 
The two.Mills, ac- 
attempted to 
down the laws by which we do not exist, 
and their 
principles crumbled to the ground. 
Meanwhile, their destructive 


proved accept 
do not exist. 


this conclusion, lay 


naturally construction on 
however, 
Hume's much 
than their attempted con- 


Utilitarian school did ad- 


criticism, as in was 
more effective 
struction, 
mirable work in clearing away the mass of 
traditional prejudice which ha@ accumulat- 
ed in Whiggish This practical 
work culminated in the of the late 
Mr. Gladstone, and the present chaotic con- 
dition of Liberalism in England Is in a large 
measure to the fatal weakness of the 
Benthamite school—its want of constructive 
principle. 

Such brief outline earcer of 
the School of English ‘Thought which Mr. 
Stephen has described with so much vigor 
fin his weighty He himself would 
such 

He 
the 


case, 


and the 


England. 
career 


due 


was the 


in 


volumes, 
with 


above. 


scarcely 
that sketched 
measure a disciple of 
and Herbert 
and given broader outlook to the problems 
ef thought, Mr. Stephen of 
the first to attempt graft Darwinism 
upon the old Uttlitarian stock. He him- 
self recognizes that the Utilitarians failed 
of imaginative power and of his- 
the interesting 
parts of his third volume are thus devoted 
like Carlyle, 
was 


agree a summary 
is himself in a 
but Dar- 


Spencer have intervened 


as 


school, 
win 
and 


was one 


to 


in want 
toric sense. Some of most 
to the opponents of the school, 
Maurice, It 

ficld of the 
methods most 
and th harp 
direcied a 


against t 


Newman. 
that 
to fi 


the 
Utilitarian 
signally, 
f Carlyle 
Benthamites 
Mr. 
unsatisfactory 
called, of the 
that religion 
and imagina- 


and on 


theology 
felt 


wert Lil 


ireasms Oo 


were 


much against as 
ridgeans, 


the 


Col 
deal 
it 


and 


he Stephen's 
with 
be 


recognizes 


last pages 
theology, if 
Utilitarians, 


ean so 


must appeal to men's hearts 
which no 
UUlitarian 


ner 


the 


tion in a ma school can do, 


do only to 
admis- 


Stephen, 


appealing as 
men's interest 
from a 
first 


s. This is a wéighty 


like Mr. 
the fight against 
the last thirty 
a sign of the times. 
Uthitarianism is dead and has no longer 
@ prophet, but it has found an ideal his- 


torian in Mr. Leslie Stephen. 
JOSEPH JACOBS. 


sion writer who 
hus 


matic 


been in dog- 
theology 


be taken as 


for years, 


and may 


these | 


ew okt 
in Madson Square. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Ruskin, in a very few words, clearly de- 
fined the true value and uses of art when 
he wrote: ‘ Every work of art states. a 
true thing or adorns a sefviceable one.” 
The test embodied in this incisive state- 
ment applies to alk manifestations of the 
artistic in their many and varied applica- 
tions. Decorations, as a rule, are for the 
primary purpose of adorning the useful, 
and if they do not accomplish that purpose 
in a plainly inteHigible and artistic manner 
they fall short of the object to be attained 
and have no honest right to exist. The use- 
ful is not dependent upop the ornamental, 
and can always fulfill its purpose without 
art accompaniments, And so it follows that 
decorations, occupying the position of un- 
necessary, luxurious adjuncts to the useful, 
must be truly artistic and expressive of an 
intelligible purpose. 

A city is a useful aggregation of quanti- 
ties¥and qualities which nations have rec- 
ognized as necessities for carrying forward 
certain ideas and purposes involved in the 
promotion of commerce and civilfzation. 
And almost from the beginning of the his- 
toric period of each they have been orna- 
mented with a variety of monuments in- 
tended to instruct, beautify, and attract. 
After r-blic buildings of the more or less 
monumental sort, and massive monuments 
erected to commemorate historic incidents, 
came statues and groups in public places, 
and after them interior color decorations. 

Many of the most notable works known 
to the history of the arts are purely deco- 
rative, and were so Intended by the mas- 
ters, who composed understandingly and 
worked with the skill of artists trained in 
the schools which produced accomplished 
workers in every department connected 
with the practice of the arts. 

Our suddenly acquired enormous wealth 
has developed new conditions, and we no 
longer demand or care for the best, or even 
the good; anything in the way of the non- 
artistic will satisfy now, and, seemingly, 
the more wretched the “ stuff "’ the better 
we like it. The demand is lively and the 
supply always equal to it. In the field of 
art we have raised up a new kind of work- 
ers, composed of men capable only of de- 
signing unpleasant-to-look-at structures, in- 
volved, inexpressive compositions in color 
without meaning, and pretended sculptural 
objects, of less value than the stone or 
metal used in their production. This is the 
sort of stuff which ignorant officials and 
committees of those who raise the money 
are ever on the alert to purchase. 

In no country is the reign of materialism, 
the outgrowth of aggressive commercial- 
ism, more acutely oppressive than in our 
own. ‘Its power ts seen and felt in many 
directions, destroying the beautiful and en- 
couraging the meretricious and glaringly 
ostentatious; and if we keep on the down 
grade at present speed for another quarter 
of a century the products of the 
have become commercial cemmodities, to be 
delivered with as much advertising noise 
as possible after having been executed with 
special reference to time and dimensions, 
There will be less demand for artists to 
execute than now, and mechanics will be 
found equal to the supplying of all current 
demands for objects which will pass for 
works of art. 

Formerly, we were more or less governed 
py intelligent desires demanding the artis- 
tic in compositions to be executed within 
the rules of directness, simplicity, and re- 
fined taste. Now the opposite has obtained, 
and too often 
tions in every department of art, devoid of 
intelligent purpose, form, composition, or 
expression. In short we have encouraged 
into prominence a new industry, or rather 
developed to an unheard of extent a partial- 
ly old one. 

No sight for human observation could be 
more completely repulsive and discouraging 
than the general aspect of almost any one 
of our large cities. Their peace-destroy- 
ing, lunacy promoting street railways; their 
ill-constructed, pile supported wharves; 
their huge tnharmonious buildings, erected 
by piling upon each other expressionless 
masses of brick and mortar, stone and iron, 
which are often deluged with voleaniec pro- 
jections and overloaded with eruptions in- 
tended to be ornamental, which in a ma- 
jority of instances were designed without 
reference to good taste or the stmplest 
rules of art. These leading, malignantly 
odious ‘features, together with a large as- 
sortment of lesser horrors, such as sign- 
boards’ of. unprecedented abun@ance and 
vulgarity, sidewalks without uniformity, 
nerve-destroying pavements, lampposts of 
many varieties, all unpleasant to look upon, 
uneven front wall lines, filthy streets, in- 
adequately. shaded smaller parts, obtrusive 
and offensive letter boxes in inappropriate 
places, and scores of other unsightly ob- 
jectives are far too numerous for cata- 
loguing. All of these base qualities com- 
bined compose a maliciously beautyless 
whole not to be found in other countries, 
and prove conclusively the brutal power of 
great sums of money for the enforcement 


| of vulgarity, want of honesty, and culture 


in municipal rule, and the absence of re- 
finement and good taste on the part of en- 
tire municipal populations. 

About thirty-five years ago the inflow of 
bad statues commenced in earnest and has 
continued with unabated force ever since. 
This new American industry was found to 
be profitable and has resulted in the erec- 
tion of hufidreds, and prabably thousands, 
of single statues and groups of the pro- 
nounced foundryman sort which are to te 
seen in nearly all of our cities and in many 
of our villages and cemeteries throughout 


arts will | 


any respect artistic, — 


of, committees,’ a’ ‘totat’ ‘absence of artistic 
inbtinct ‘dn’ ‘the’ ‘part ‘ofthe contractors 


who ‘designed’ and ‘exétuted them, and | 


readinéss bf the “séntimentdi “well-inten-~ 
tioned patriotic to part with their money 
for objects which express no right to exist. 

Unfortvnately these obtrusive manifesta- 
tions of bad taste have not stopped with 
the disfigurement of our streets and pub- | 
lic places, The oncoming tide was des- | 
tined to spread, and has reached the pub- 
lic building stage of which we possess at 
least one examplé well calculated to add 
despair to discouragement. The much 
praised Public Library at Washington, as 
to interior decoration, and the new Court 
House in New York, as to both exterior 
and interior work, must for many years 
to come remain unsurpassed for their bad 
eminence in the way of unartistic, inap- 
propriate, and unharmonious decorations. 
A very large proportion of the interior 
color effects appear to be of the thought- 
less ill-executed kind, often produced by 
men without adequate skill or power ,o 
compo3%e, who were not able to distinguish 
between the purely decorative and the un- 
related aesthetic, and throughout the whole 
there is no evidence of a weil digested pur- 
pose, which ought to have enforced intel- 
ligible design and artistic execution. For- 
tunately there are a few exceptions to this 
sweeping charge. 


The New York Court House would have | 


been stronger in the partly monumental 
direction without its end columns, which 
are too ponderous for ornament and serve 
no useful purpose, having nothing of im- 
portance to support. Besides destroying 
pepeneeiey lines and simplicity of out- 
| line, their presence violates one of the cle- 


| mentary propositions which were so char- | 


acteristic in monumental Greek archi- 
tecture. But, unlike the large majority of 
our puolic structures, it does not disgrace 

us, and we ought to be grateful to its de- 
signer for not having added another palpa- 
ble horror to those which already afflict 
our ill-fated city. 


When we first behold that structure we 
begin to try to ascertain the. object of its 
existence, and are soon driven to the con- 
clusion that it was intended as an oppor- 
tunity for a wholesale display of commer- 
| celal images; which after mature observa- 
tion we come to regard as the culmination 
of the viciously inartistic. Lower down in 
the scale of cheeky humbuggery of pre- 
tended art. productions we can never de- 
} scend. To assert that they are fair speci- 
mens of the stone cutter’s work would be a 
libel upon the honest and unpretentious 
men who work in that field of useful indus- 
try. If they were fairly acceptable from an 
art standpoint, still there are more than 
twice as many as there ought to be; and 
there being a superabundance of statues, 
ought to have saved us the further inflic- 


walls and contribute more than their share 
to the general disturbance. The pediment 
group on the Twenty-fifth Street side fs 
not less expressionless than the rest, but 
being larger is more bewildering. The chief 
figures in it are innocent of any appear- 


no evidence 
beings who had possessed life and power to 
move. To any kind of observer—ignorant or 
learned—it appears to be a meaningless col- 
lection of stone images. 

We would advise the taxpayers who may 


} desire to learn something about this mu- 





resulted in absurd produc- , 


| 
| 


nicipal art outbreak to pay a visit to this 
‘Temple of Justice,"” where they would 
come ! immediate contact with two statues 
near the main entrance. One is labeled 
“ Wisdom "’ and the other is intended to 
represent ‘‘ Force."’ The former is so hope- 
lessly outside of all that is artistic and so 
obtrusively inartistic as to place it beyond 
the power of criticism, and no words are 
capable of constructing an excuse for its 
existence. The calling of it “Wisdom " is 
sound without sense. It borders on the 
weak grotesque and represents confusion 
without force. The other is nothing more 
than a pretentious, expressionless, inoffen- 
sive irregular block of marble which might 
have been hodge-podged together from out 
of any book of engravings of monumental 
sculptural art. In quality it is fat, flabby, 
puffy, and expressionless, and suggests 
little else than beef and beer. 

All that can be said of the many tons of 
wretched stuff which is supposed to adorn 
the outside of this unfortunate structure is, 
that the most of it is in no sense artistic or 
appropriately suggestive, but is essentially 
commercial and might properly be rated 
and quoted on the floor of an exchange de- 
voted to dealings in stone. 

As soon as we pass through the main en- 
trance we discover upon the walls of the 
vestibule, where they meet the ceiling, a 
wide band of decorative work in color. It 
takes but little observation of this conspic- 
uous manifestation to reveal a complicated 
mixture of colors and a confusion of ideas; 
the figures are numerous, and as to color 
scheme and drawing are of the Christmas 
toy book sort; and in their relations to cor- 
rect anatomical expression only crfde 
studies of inartistically arranged drapery, 
with*but littJe indication of having even a 
semblance of the human figure within their 
folds. At its best this work is only in evi- 
dence as an attempt to do something, but 
that something, to the average observer, 
must remain a mystery. It is more inap- 
propriate than some sort of stencil work 
would be; for that is often harmless and 
sometimes a little artistic. 

From the vestibule, afflicted with its 
ponderous, vulgarly offensive, and ill-de- 
signed furniture, with its garish ceiling and 
puzzling decorations, we proceed to the 
courtroom, which, if considered collectively 


tion of the two groups which top off the | 


ance of flexible anatomy, and seem to bear | 
of having been modeled from | 


grand piece de the whole of 
| this mighty effort of fimde siécle monu- 
mental and decorative In this room 
the painters, gilders, gtuceo woffters, glass- 
makers and wood carvers have mounted 
high in their aspirations and left no vacant 
Bpace on ceiling or wall for weary eyes to 
Peat upon. Even the tron beams that sup- 
port the floor above them are covered with 
gilding and ornamented with several dif- 
ferent designs in moldings, all of the com-. 
‘menplace and every-day variety, The ceil- 
| ing spaces between them are heavily gilt, 
and also ornamented with moldings and 
other meaningless designs in stucco. The 
| side walls come in for their share of meré- . 
| tricious defacement, but in some respects 
are possibly not quite so glaringly offen- 
sive as the ceiling. 
What has been written of this room is 
| only @ prelude—a sort of curtain-raiser— 
before the meat of the feast to come, which 
is to be found in the three large panels at 
the east end of the room. These are compo- 
| sitions in color which only.the most learned 
in art matters, possibly, could understand. 
If they are intended to be allegorical, what 
is the allegory to be suggested @r ex- 
pressed? If meant to be symbolical, what 
do they symbolize? And if ‘istorical, what 
| incidents or scenes do they represent? The 
' right and left panels show two large wall 
spaces completely covered, even to thy cor- 
— with figures of men, women, and chil- 
ren, in confused groups, devoid of dignity 
and, seemingly, of intelligible purpose or 
| design. In each the dominant idea seems to 
have been to cover space without regard to 
appropriateness of composition. In these 
works the proprieties involved could not 
have been consulted. A room for the higher 
courts, of all others, where momentous 
questions of grave importance are often 
considered, ought in all respects to be ar- 
| ranged with befitting essentials and, if dec- 
orated, with dignified object lessons sug- 
gesting appropriate historical events or 
i character of uses. The middle panel is less 
“ambitious "’ than the others, is executed 
, in a different scheme of color, and not so 
crowded with a confused mass of. figures, 
and by some judges is regarded as an effort 
; in the right direction. For rank inappro- 
priateness of design, or rather Want of de- 
| sign as to decoration, and for complete vul- 
garity of expression this unfortunate room, 
worked up, it is said, at an almost unprece- 
dented cost, stands unrivaled as a monu- 
ment of inartistic bad eminence. 

If this building had been left as it came 
from the hands of the builders, it would 
have been exceptionally appropriate for the 
purpose for which it was designed; sub- 
stantial as to construction and simple in 
outline, it possessed the satisfactory char- 
acteristics and was in no sense trifling or 
bordering on the fantastic. The attempt to 
adorn by overloading with these uncalled 
for images and paintings has completely 

| changed its character, and to a considerable 
extent rendered a fairly good work ridicu- 

| lous. 

A few years ago, 


h. 


in accordance with the 
law, there was created a commission com- 
posed of sculptors, artists, and experts. 
This organization is clothed with absolute 
power to confirm or reject propositions 
connected with art productions for public 
use in Greater New York. It follows as a 
matter of course that this Court House 
art had to be passed upon by this honorable 
body of safety experts, and its existence 
proves official confirmation. This being a 
fact, of what use is this body of experts— 
as a preventive? 

The seemingly self-evident objections to 
these Court House decorations may be 
formulated thus: 

1. In quantity, outside and in, there is 
fully four times as much as the building 
ought to carry. 

2. A very small proportion, if any, is of 
a high order of merit as to intelligible ex- 
pression or artistic execution. 

3. Neither the sculptural nor color parts 
show appreciation of the serious proprieties 
involved, nor do they to the average ob- 
server express the character and use of 
the structure. 

4. Considered as a whole, the decorations 
detract from the dignity and all that is ap- 
propriately expressive in the building, and 
in some respects go far toward making the 
whole ridiculous. 

5. The many thousands of dollars so 
uselessly wasted for meretricious and un- 
called-for ornamentation was an inexcusa- 
ble squandering of public money. 

In all parts 6f our ‘country we have 
adopted an original formula for application 
to the administration of our art affairs. 
It is like this: If Jacob wants a steamship 
and has to employ an expert to examine 
and purchase, he employs Jeremiah, the 
stocking weaver, to do the business. Of 
course Jacob knows absolutely nothing 
about steamships, may never have seen 
one, but Jeremiah, who is as ignorant as 
himself, purchases, and Jacob, who pays, 
gets the small end of the bargain. The 
committees appointed usually adopt the 
contract custom of advertising for bids to 


be based upon samples of work, instead of 
selecting a sculptor of ability and reputa- 
tion and working with him to assist in 
making him understand what is wanted. 

At this time we have in existence a 
singularly apt illustration to prove the 
truth of the foregoing. A large fund is to 
be appropriated for a monumental me- 
morial to commemorate one of the saddest 
incidents in our history. At the head of 
the committee to pass upon the art value 
and the fitness of the proposed work is a 
conspicuous citizen who often boasts of 
the fact that he was responsible for a 
grotesque statue now in Central Park of 
a noted American, which 1s one of the 
worst specimens of our bronze images. As 
a work of art it is hopelessly intolerable. 

| If the body of this committee is made up 
of such material as its head, we can easily 
foretell the sort of an art production there 
is in store for us. 

This is only one example of our way of 
how not to do it, but twenty others could 
be easily recalled, if necessary, to prove 
the rule. RUSH C. HAWKINS, 

New York, Jan. 10, 190, f 





‘THE BERBERS. 


Mr. Wilkin’s Interesting Book of 


Travel,* 


The interest in this book of Anthony 
Wilkin among the Berbers of Algeria is 
largely in its being a record of travels in a 
comparatively unexplored region of Algeria 
and among a race measurably removed 
from the Arabs, Moors, Turks, and Jews, 
with whom we are more or less familiar. 
The Berbers call themselves “ noble ’’ and 
descendants of a mighty race, whose cult- 
ure once spread from the Atlantic to the 
Red Seca. There are still to be found among 
them the vestiges of the arts, the splrit 
of conquest, and the capacity of self-gov- 
ernment, which, if developed, would make 
them a great nation. They inhabit chiefly 
the fastnesses of Aurés, and are distin- 
guished by a fair complexion, blue eyes, 
and light hair. Of this tribe, Mr. Wilkin 
observes, there is much good to be sald. 
They are white men and in general act 
like white men. Among them the virtues 
of honesty, hospitality, and good nature are 
conspicuous. It is not their misfortune 
alone that the lowlands know them no 
more, nor their misfortune only that Mo- 
hammedanism has debarred them from 
entering, as they would otherwise have en- 
tered, on the path of European progress 
and liberality; it is the misfortune of the 
whole ciivlized world. 

Since the occupation of the country by 
the French in 1830, through every change 
of Government and party, at a cost of much 
blood and money, the great work of cleans- 
ing one of the filthiest of Augean stables 


of ihe world has been steadily going on, | 


unaided by any other power. No millions 
of money, no millions of sturdy colonists 
have rewarded these efforts. In return 
it enjoys simply a sense of possession, a 
colony, and the consciousness of a great 
task well begun. It is strange to find 
within forty-eight hours’ ride of London 
a country into which few British tourists 
have entered and few Americans. Algiers 
they know, Tunis they know, Kabylia 
they possibly have heard of; of the rest 
they know nothing, indeed, remarks Mr. 
Wilkin; ‘“‘in more than one village we find 
ourselves the first English visitors, while 
in many the women and children had rare- 
ly seen a European of any kind.” 

The nomad Arabs and Turks Mr. Wilkin 
found to be a different order of beings— 
vicious, dishonest, indolent, and unpro- 
gressive. They would burn a mile of for- 
est to provide a few acres of bad past- 
urage for their flock. 


The scenery through which they passed 
Mr. Wilkin deseribes as a cross” between 
the most uninteresting tracts of Scotland 
and Spain, but from our point of view the 
description is not unlike Pueblo, Mexico, or 
the desert and mountain passes of Ari- 
zona, the flora, however, being more varied 
and beautiful. At Biskra they visited the 
Chateau Landon, with its salons. The 
garden was their delight. Here they found 
every kind of Algerian tree and shrub and 
flower which can stand a moderate amount 
of heat, lining walks smooth and hard and 
white, of the stamped, rolled mud of the 
oasis. Not a dead leaf is to be seen, scarce- 
ly a.speck of dust. Masses of bangainvil- 
lea, purple and scarlet, climbed over a 
little pavilion in the centre of the garden, 
producing an effect more bizarre than one 
could have wished. Winding alleys dived 
beneath masses of tropical vegetation, out 
of whose cool shades came the merry tinkle 
and splash of running streams. Hedges 
of geraniums and cacti recalled Southern 
Europe. ‘ Groves of New Guinea hibiscus 
showered their red blossoms at our feet; 
orange and lemon trees filled the air with 
delightful odors of. the south of Spain. 
Bamboo thickets, interwoven with a thick 
undergrowth of fan palms and overtopped 
by date and even cocoanut trees, bordered 
patches of Javanese paddy and Alpine bar- 
ley and wheat. South Sea bananas, Syrian 
figs, golden mamie apples, grew in pro- 
fusion everywhere. Surely a more won- 
derful mixture of flora is searcely to be 
found in any other single spot, indeed an 
earthly paradise,.”’ 


Finally they reached Lambéssa, the seat 
ef the Government of the mixed Commune 
of Aurés, and also an iimportant Roman 
military station. The little township is 
full of Roman remains, the most important 
of which is the Praetorium, With the ex- 
ception of the roof, it is little injured by 
the lapse of centuries. Inside are displayed 
many statues and fragments of statues. 
Close by are also found remains of exten- 
sive baths and one of the gates of the city. 
At Timegad, however, is seen the Algerian 
Pompeii, said to be,.the most -complete 
Roman colonial town in existence. On ap- 
proaching Timegad, a few miles further 
on, just outside of the town the travelers 
found a Byzantine font whose curtain walls 
and towers appeared to have suffered little 
from the hands of man or the gentler vio- 
lence of nature. Soon they were ambling 
as the ancients ambled over a broad, rough- 
ly paved street, with sidewalks and chariot 
ruts just as they were 1,500 years ago. 
On the right were baths—an enormous 
building with floors still covered with mo- 
saics and tiles; beneath, a labyrinth of 
furnaces, flues, and pipes. : u 

On the highest part of the city ‘Stands 
the Temple of Jupiter, of which two great 
columns alone remain erect—admirable 
more for their size than for their beauty. 
A forest of smaller columns. and pillars 
rises from the lower town. In the forum 

some spiral Byzantine decorations. 
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seats built on the hillside, stage doors—all 
are there. Unlike Pompeii, ‘Timegad has 
yielded little which sheds any light on the 
life of its former inhabitants. The shops 
are there, the bodegas also are there,: but 
no traces of the wares or the amphorae 
that delighted the hearts of the citizens; 
no frescoes and wall paintings, no worthy 
Statues, no marble fountains and paintings 
speaking of wealth and refinement have 
been found. 

Timegael seems to have been an eminent- 
ly respectable bourgeois township. The 
museum, exceedingly poor and nothing im 
it demanding not more than a passing notice. 
We have enlarged and quoted freely from 
Mr. Wilkins’s account of his visit to these 
relles of the Roman occupation of this en- 
vironment, as they are new to the ordinary 
reader and add much to our information 
of the early history of the Dark Continent 
when overrun by the Romans, and the 
chief object of his exploration. Mr. Wilkins 
devotes his concluding chapter to the Al- 
gerian anti-Semitism, which tis very 
marked. He observes that the Arabs with 
whom he came In contact were thieves, 
apparently incapable of an honest com- 
mercial transaction, and in most part fools. 
The Jews, for all we know, may be thieves, 
too, but those we met were not so, but 
it was obvious that whatever their com- 
mercial morality, it was not worse than 
the Arabs, and their commercial capacity 
one thousand times better. Under these 
circumstances the Arab goes to the wall, 
and fis naturally incensed against the ap- 
parent author of his misfortunes. Add to 
jealousy the prejudice excited by religious 
differences and we have two very good 
reasons why the Arab and the worse class 
of French hate the Jews. But for the 
present it is a sorry sight to contemplate 
this reckless hatred, this contempt of a 
race, which, whatever its faults, is at least 
among the best elements of the country. 

In this narrative of travel among the 
jerbers, Mr. Wilkins has imparted a vast 
amount of information, which cannot fall 
to awaken a deep interest in a country 
making greater strides in its civilization 
and material progress than at any time in 
its history, and to which the eyes of the 
world are now, in a peculiar manner, 
thoughtfully and hopefully directed. The 
volume is an octavo of 262 pages, profuse- 
ly illustrated by photographic views taken 
on the spot by the author, which serves 
greatly to interest and elucidate the text. 

J. W. H. 


Books That Are Never Written. 


Could we but perpetuate them, those 
books that are never written, what a gar- 
den of culture we should have! What rare, 
sweet flowers of thought have been ‘ born 
to blush unseen and waste their sweet- 
ness on the desert air.” 

O reader, had you in your mind 

Such stores as silent thought can bring, 
O gentle reader! you would find 

A tale in everything. 

And so found Wordsworth. And so may 
we all find, whose souls are only open to 
the beautiful in the earth about us. Why 
take other men's thought when you can 
have your own, in a first edition and the 
only copy to be had? 

A book fulfills its true mission only when 
it leads to higher, rarer, more beautiful 
thoughts than those it contains, when it 
creates in our minds its sequel, too delicate, 
too subtle, too exquisitely beautiful to form 
itself into clumsy phrases and clauses, 
These are the books worth reading, worth 
studying, worth cherishing—for, with every 
fresh reference to their unwritten pages 
is added a wider, deeper joy in the birth of 
a new and more perfect thought. A with- 
ered rose is it? Ah, 

‘To me the meanest flower that blows can 


ve 
‘Thoughts that do often He too deep for 
tears, 
—and for Words, too, one might add. 

We are not all possessed of the gift of 
expression, but upon all who think and feel 
has been bestowed the exquisite pleasure 
of creating beautiful thoughts, which, like 
flowers, only require cultivation to give 
a rare exotic perfume. And so that book 
which has sown the seed for a single new 
thought-flower is the one that is most 
satisfying, the one that should most endear 
itself to us; and, we are inclined to think, 
the most beautiful thoughts are those 
tinged with melancholy. 

Go, you may call it madness, folly— 
You shall not chase my gloom away; 
There's such a charm in melancholy, 
I would not, if I could, be gay. 

There is an oppression about real sorrow; 
but the res spirit of Melancholy, ova 
faced and pensive, holds the keys to beau- 
tiful thought-gardens, and the price of 
entrance is a tear, Not the salt tear of 
misery, not the scalding tear of anger, 
nor yet the bitter tears of heartaches; but 
the tender, gentle drops that overflow from 
a heart too full of joy for laughter, even 
as Barrie's “little wells of ness," 
which shone so brightly in poor Grizel’s 
eyes, And so we linger longest in that 

rt of the thought-garden ere blossom 

e pansy and the heartsease, the cypress 
and the ily. and the dark, passionate, 
tender, and loving rose. 

Most poets have found this out for them- 
selves. All of Wordsworth's work is 
tinged with a delicate undercurrent of sad- 
ness that sings itself into our souls with a 
persistence that defies lighter moods. Mil- 
ton, too, learned the secret of melancholy 
when he wrote: : 

Sweet bird, that shun’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy. | 

Surely Tennyson sang most sweetly when 
wa on in the shadow. and what has Lo 
fellow ever tten more 
tiful than 
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~ANDRE’S CAPTORS, — 
The Story as David Williams To'd It. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In THe Saturpay~ Review of Jan. 2 
Judge Dykman contributes a most inter- 
esting account of the main facts connected 
with the capture of Major André in the 
War of the Revolution. 

In support of the claims of Judge Dyk- 
man, which harmonfee with those of the 
principal American ~ historians, that the 
chief credit of that arrest belongs to John 
Paulding, David Williams, and Isaac Van 
Wart, may I ask the favor of submitting 
the following account from one of the 
chief actors in the scene? In a book now 
in my possession, entitled ‘* Historical Col- 
lections of the State of New York," pub- 
lished by Joseph Barbour, New Haven, in 
1840, is the following on Page 588: 

The annexed account or the taking of 
André, is from a manuscript in the posses- 
sion of Isaac H. Tiffany of Fultonville, be- 
ing the notes of a personal conversation 
which he had with David Williams, one of 
the actors in the scene, at Broome, Scho- 
harie County, Feb. 13, 1817. 

Williams, Van Wart, and Paulding 
(Williams, aged between twenty-two and 
twenty-three, and the other two being 
younger,) were going to see some relations 
twenty miles below. The three were seat- 
ed beside the road in the bushes amusing 
themselves at cards, when their attention 
was arrested by the galloping of a horse. 
On approaching the road they saw a gen- 
tleman riding toward them seated on a 
large brown horse, which was afterward 
observed to have marked on the near 
shoulder the initlals U. S. A. The rider 
was a light, trim-built man, about 5 feet 7 
inches in height, with a bold military coun- 
tenance and dark eyes, and was dressed in 
a round hat, blue surtout, crimson coat, 
with pantaloons and vest of nankeen. As 
he neared them the three cocked their mus- 
kets and aimed at the rider, who imme- 
diately checked his horse, and the following 
conversation ensued: 

André—Gentlemen, I hope you are of our 
pariy! 

PauMing—What party? 

André—The lower party. 

Paulding—We are. . 

André—-l am a British officer; I have 
been up in the country on particular busi- 
ness, and would not wish to be detained a 
single moment. 

He thereupon 
and exhibited it as an evidence that he 
was a gentleman, and returned it again 
to his fob. Paulding thereupon remarked, 
*““We are Americans,” 

André-God bless my soul! a man must 
do anything to gct along. | am a Conti- 
nental officer, going down to Dobbs Ferry 
to get information from below. 

André then drew out and presented a 
pass from Gen. Arnoid, in which was the 
assumed name of John Anderson. Seizing 
hold upon the reins of the horse, they or- 
dered him to dismount. André exclaimed, 
“You will bring yourself into trouble!” 
“We care not for that,’’ was the reply. 
They took him down ten or 





pulled out a gold watch 


fifteen rods 
beside a run of water, and Williams pro- 
ceeded to search the hat, coat, vest, shirt, 
and pantaloons, in which they found $80 in 
Continental money, and at last ordered him 
to take off his boots.. At this he changed 
color. Williams drew off the left boot 
first, and Paulding, seizing it, exclaimed, 
*My God! here it is!’’ In it three hail 
sheets of written paper were found envel- 
oped by a half sheet, marked, ‘' Contents 
West Point.” Paulding again exclaimed, 
*“My God! he’s a spy!’ On pulling off the 
other boot a similar package was found. 
André was now allowed to dress, and 
they marched him across the road into the 
field about twenty rods. The young men 
winked to each other to make further dis- 
coveries, and inquired from whom he got 
the papers. “Of a man at Pime'’s Bridge, 
a stranger to me,” replied André. He then 
offered them for his liberty his horse and 
equipage, watch, and 100 guineas. This 
they refused to take unless he informed 
them where he obtained the manuscript. 
He refused to comply, but again offered 
his horse, equipage, and 1,000 guineas. 
They were firm in their denial, and André 
increased his offer to 10,000 guineas and as 
many dry goods as they wished, which 
should be deposited in any place desired— 
that they might keep him and send some 
one to New York with his order, so that 
they could obtain them unmolested. To 
this they replied that “it did not signify 
for him to make any offer, for he should 
not go."' They then proceeded to the near- 
est military station, which was at North 
Castle, about twelve miles distant. On 
the way André gave them his watch, tell- 
ing them that “it was a prize."’ On deliv- 
ering him to Col. Jamieson, the command- 
ing officer, that gentleman enjoined the 
strictest secrecy, at the same timé express- 
ing an opinion that there were others 
doubtless concerned in the plot. Major 
Tallmadge, who had commanded a guard, 





received André at Col. Jamieson’s quar- 
ters, and afterward, with about twenty 
men, conducted him to Col. Sheldon, at 


Salem. The three accompanied André part 
of the way, and then left. During the 
night Tallmadge caused André to be tied 


From Salem he 
Point, and from 


to a tree at Comyen Hill. 

was conveyed to West 

there to Tappan, 
Williams, Paulding, and Van Wart stood 


within the ring when André was hung. 
When the ‘officer tnformed him that his 


time had nearly expired, and inquired if he 
had anything to say, he answered, ‘' Noth- 
ing but for them to witness to the worid 
that he died like a brave man,” The 
hangman, who was painted black, offered 
to put on the noose. “ Take off your black 
hands!" said André; then, putting on the 
noose himself, took out his handkerchief, 
tied it on, drew it up, bowed with a smile 
to his acquaintances, and died. 

David Williams, now (Feb. 13, 1817,) aged 
sixty-one, was born at Tarrytown of Dutch 
extraction, and speaks that language. 
Paulding and Van Wart were also Dutch; 
neither of the three spoke English weli. 
Congress gave each a farm in Westchester 
County of the value of £500, an annuity of 
$200 through life, together with an elegant 
silver medal, on one side of which was the 
inscription, ‘* Fidelity,’’ and on the reverse 
the motto, ‘‘Amor patriae vincit,” (the 
love of country conquers.) 





This narrative, given by one of the prin- 
cipals thirty-seven years later, in which 
Mr. Williams with becoming modesty ac- 
eords the leading place to John Paulding, 
is explicit and well connected, and was pub- 
lished and given to the public within the 
lifetime of many who were familiar with 
all the incidents connected with the event. 
It is an interesting item of our history, 
and bears the stamp of truthfulness in 
every line. It will doubtless be accepted 
as additional evidence that the substantial 
honors conferred upon the three patriots 
hamed by the Government, and confirmed 
on the well-deserved monument reared .to 
their memory, were not misapplied, and 
that all attempts to detract from the glory 
of their deed is of comparatively recent 
date, and must end in failure. 

My mother has often told the story of 
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‘the capture of Major André as it was told 


to her by her mother, who was a daughter 
of John Paulding, and the account coin- 
cides with the facts given by Judge Dyk- 
man and those which I have quoted above; 
LOUISE PAULDING BENEDICT. 
Jersey City, N. J., Jan, 16, 1901. 


Poliy Rezd’s Part i. the Capture. 


10 The New York Times Saturday Review: - 






I have read with great interest in Tit. 


SaruRDAyY Review of the 12th inst. the 
criticism of Judge Dykman of the new 
history of Westchester County, recently 
published by the New York History Com- 
pany, regarding the account of the capture 
of Major John André. There seems to be 
® part in the capture of the ill-fated André 
which has never found its way into any his- 
tory of that very important event of the 
American Revolution. The real captor of 
Major André, or, in other words, the per- 
son who put the three patriots, Paulding, 
Williams, and Van Wart, on the track of 
the Major, has never received any recogni- 
tion of the very prominent part played by 
her in that affair, and, being a direct de- 
scendant of Polly Reed, she being my 
great-grandmother, I deem it but just and 
right (although at a very late day) that 
she should get full credit for her action in 
the matter, 

Isaac Reed kept a small tavern at Sleepy 
Hollow, which the cowboys and others 
frequented; during the entire Revolution 
he was always in sympathy with the Brit- 
ish, and made himself so unpopular in that 
section that whenever any of the cowboys 
cavght him they would beat him dread- 
fully; the result was that whenever any of 
them appeared he would invariably hide 
himself away; on the other hand, his wife, 
Polly Reed, was intensely patriotic, to 
such an extent that she and her husband 
had frequent controversies over it. 

On the morning of the day that André 
was captured, the three cowboys (Pauld- 
ing, Williams, and Van Wart) appeared at 
the tavern and asked Polly Reed to fur- 
nish them with breakfast. She said, ‘* All 
right, boys; if you will wait a little while 
1 will go down to the village store [which 
I believe was kept by’ a person named 
Storms] and get something for you,” end 
then went into the cellar and drew them a 
pitcher of beer, and gave them also a pack 
of cards, with which to amuse themselves 
until her return. Mounting her horse, 
(astride, as she always rode,) with her 
infant son, Isaac Reed, Jr., in front of her, 
she went to the village store, and while 
making her purchases a stranger entered, 
and his garb and general bearing were so 
different from anything that had ever been 
seen in the neighborhood that he interest- 
ed her, and when he inquired the way to 
West Point she became convinced at once 
that he was an importgnt personage. 
After hearing the owner of the store direct 
him the road to take to West Point, she 
at once remounted her horse and rode post 
haste to the tavern and told the boys of 
what had happened, and also informed 
them of the road he was to take. The 
story of the capture is well known, and it 
is not necessary to repeat it here. After 
the war was over a bill was introduced in 
Congress to grant a pension to Paulding, 
Williams, and Van Wart for their services 
in the matter. Polly Reed, hearing of this, 
went at oncego them and demanded to be 
included tn the pension bill; they told her 
that if she insisted on having her name 
inserted in the pill it would jeopardize its 
passage, and that if she would keep quiet 
they would agree to give her a portion of 
their pension during her life, which she 
accepted, remarking, ‘‘Oh, well, that will 
keep me in tea and sugar for the rest of 
my life, and T am satisfied with that,’ and 
they kept their word. After peace was 
declared, the glorious Fourth of July was 
celebrated in the City of New York, and 
for many yeara Grandmother Polly Reed 
was always an attractive feature in the 
parade, riding, with her long, flowing gray 
hair, on horseback, her usual way. 

MRS. THOMAS BARRINGTON. 

New York, Jan. 15, 1901, 


Dean One of Andre’s Captors. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

1 have been much interested in Judge 
Dykman’'s letter about André’s captors, 
published in THe New York Times Satur- 
pAY Review of Jan. 12, The statement 
contained in my “Crisis of the Revolu- 
tion" (Page 27) that the captors humbered 
eight, instead of seven, is based on, first, 
the evidence of Samuel Youngs, a former 
Surrogate of Westchester County. In 1832 
he indorsed the pension application of En- 
sign John Dean's widow to this effect: In 
1780 he himself was employed as a guide 
for Sheldon’s regiment, and as such was 
at Mile Square (the present Armonk) on 
the 23a of September, and there witnessed 
the arrival of the eight, whom he mentions 
by name, (See Page 35.) Secondly, I had 
the testimony of Dean's descendants, his 
grandson, Mr. William Dean of Tarrytown, 
and great-grandson, Prof. Bashford Dean 
of Columbia College, to the effect that 
Ensign (then Sergeant) Dean was of the 
party, and in charge of it, as the only one 
not a private soldier. It is true, as Judge 
Dykman says, that I consulted with him 
on the story of André, but the Dean mat- 
ter was probably discovered afterward. 

Lossing was doubtless the first writer 
to give Dean's name as one of the party— 
but as he specifically states (Vol. I., Page 
755) that he met (Thomas) Dean, John 
Dean's son, while examining the tomb- 
stones in the Sleepy Hollow churchyard at 
Tarrytown, a legitimate inference would 
be that he received the information then 
and there from this gentleman himself. 

In the several years devoted to the pre- 
paration of my book, I discovered among 
the long list of authorities consulted any 
number of statements which vatient inves- 


time, for the startling story of André’s ar- 
rest and Arnold's treason gave rise to a 
number of camp rumors which crystallized 
in letters and newspaper statements of ex- 
travagant nature. But I believe none of 


these has found its way into my his- 


tory of the events in question. 
W. ABBATT. 


New York, Jan. 12, 1901. 


Major Andre Not the Author of the 


Hymn, 

FREDERICK M. BIRD, South Bethle- 
hem, Penn., writes to Tus New YORK 
Times SaTruRDAY Revinw: “Mr. William 
L. Stone, in THe SaturnDay Review of Dec. 
15, is right enough in defending Major An- 
dré's memory; but he need not have re- 
peated Lamb's foolish story (1809) about 
the hymn ‘ written a few days before his 
execution,’ (1780.) This hymn, which he re- 
prints at full length, begins, ‘ Hail, sover- 
eign Love, that first began,’ and has been 
in hundreds of collections for a century 
and more, so that it did not depend on 
Lamb's ‘ exceedingly rare’ book for its cur- 
rency. It first appeared in The Gospel 
Magazine for October, 1776, signed ‘ Sylves- 
tris’; and thence André or anybody else 
might copy it. The author was Jehoida 
Brewer, (1752-1817,) afterward Congrega- 
tional minister at Sheffield and Birming- 
ham; his name has been appended to the 
piece dozens of times. These facts, like 
pretty much all facts concerning hymns, 
may be found in Mr. Julian's ‘ Dictionary 
of Hymnology,’ 1892. 

“Mr. Stone made another strong attribu- 
tion, apparently on his own authority. 
Brewer's (or André’s) lyric, he thinks, may 
not unfavorably be compared with Bernard 
de Cluny’s ‘ Dies Irae,’ If he has any war- 
rant for this ascription, he ought to give it, 
for the matter is ‘important if true.’ While 
the authorship of ‘ Dies Irae,’ like that of 
most Latin hymns, is not known with abso- 
lute certainty, it has been generally, if not 
universally, credited to Thomas de Celano, a 
Franciscan friar of the thirteenth century. 
Bernard of Cluny, or of Morlaix, abdut 
1125, wrote ‘De Contemptu Mundi,’ trans- 
lated by Dr. Neale as ‘A Rhythm of the 
Celestial Country,’ and thence come ‘ Je- 
rusalem the Golden’ ‘ang other familiar 
hymns. So far as heard from till now, he 
wrote nothing else.” 








LOUIS F. BENSON, editor of the 
Hymnal of the Presbyterian Church, Vhil- 
adelphia, writes to THe New York TIMES 
SATURDAY REVIEW: “ The most accessib.e 
sketch of Jehoida Brewer is perhaps that 
in the recent Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy. The original text of the hymn, not 
differing very much from that given by 
Mr. Stone, can be found in Rogers's Lyra 
Britannica. 

“The hymn at one time was found in 


many English hymn books, and in Ameri- 
can hymn books from the early part of 
this century until as late as 1865. It ap- 
peared, for example, in Beecher's Plymouth 
Collection, the Andover Sabbath Hymn 
Book, and Dr. Robinson’s Songs ofe the 
Sanctuary. It has had, therefore, a some- 
what extended career. Even now Dr. Rob- 
inson’s book is used here and there, so that 
it is not impossible that the hymn ie still 
sung. 
“In regard to the merits of the hymn, 
each one is entitled to his own opinion. 
But T am not able to follow Mr. Stone in 
comparing it with the ‘ Dies Irae,’ and no 
doubt it is by a mere slip of the pen that 
ne attributes the latter to ‘Bernard de 
Cluni.’ ” 


The Real Author of Andre’s Hymn. 


H. L. SINGLETON, New York, writes to 
VHE New YorRK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW: 
*Jehoida Brewer was born at Newport, 
Monmouthshire, 1792. He became a Congre- 
gational minister; was pastor in Rodbor- 
ough, Gloucestershire, and at Sheffield. He 
died Aug. 24, 1817. He composed a num- 
ber of hymns, which vecame popular 
during the great revival in which he 
took part with Whitefield and the Wes- 
leys. His best-known hymn is the one 
Mr. Stone and others mistook for An- 
dré’s, *‘The Hiding Place.”’ Its first ap- 
pearance in The Gospel Magazine was 
with nine stanzas, four lines. It was 
printed in full in J. Middleton’s Hymns, 
1798, No. 279; in Williams & Boden, 1801, 
No. 226; in an undated edition of Lady 
Huntingdon’s Collection, No, 528; Ripon, 
twenty-seventh edition of his selection, 
1827, No. 172, Part IL, set the example of 
abbreviation.”’ 


Not to Be Compared with Nathan 
Hale. 


FLOYD R. SMITH, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
writes to Tat New Yor«K Times SATURDAY 
Review: “It was with great surprise that 
I read the defense of André and the attack 
on his captors in the last issue of THe 
New York Times SATURDAY REVIEW. The 
writer seems, at several points, to lay 
himself open to severe criticism by making 
statements which, if not absolutely untrue, 
are at the best very misleading. In defend- 
ing André he likens him to Nathan Hale, 
and states that ‘the principles for which 
they both suffered were precisely the same!’ 
Precisely the same, indeed! Hale, it is 
true, was a spy,but of a far different calibre 
from André. He was engaged at the time 
of his capture in an enterprise that has al- 
ways been indorsed by civilized nations in 
time of war—the attempt, by secret means, 
to obtain information of the strength, dis- 
position, and intentions of the enemy. The 
spy, if caught, is hanged, because he is a 
very dangerous character; but no military 
authority that [ know of ever condemned 


as immoral the practice of sending out vol- 
unteers for the purpose of secretly obtain- 
ing necessary knowledge of the enemy. 

** Hale accepted this difficult task, and his 
purpose in assuming the awful risk, as far 
as we know, was pure and unselfish pa- 
triotism of the most exalted type. How 
different was the case of André, Clinton's 
agent in the blackest scheme of villainy 
that ever tarnished the British arms, a se- 
ducer sént out to play upon the criminal 
weakness of Arnold, his purpose to make a 
man with a grievance a traitor to his coun- 
try’s cansa the seornful by-word of his 





others, which will crop up from time. to 
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man, said: ‘The social qualities 
letters of André do not extenuate his 
as they show that, whatever his 
principles may have been, he had the 
cation of ap English gentleman. If 
thing, his memory has been treated 
great clemency. If monuments are 
erected in Westminster Abbey to men 
such lax.morality, it is time for honesty to 
hide its head.’ , 

“ His letters to Washington, viewed in the 
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conversation with Major Tallmadge, hardly 
entitle him to rank as a man whose word is 
to be taken without reserve. As to the 
wishy-washy sentiment with which this 
gentle arch-conspirator’s crime has ever 
been softened, I think that our own Bryant 
sums up the case with remarkable astute- 
ness: ‘The sympathy that regrets the fate 
of cne with many admirable qualities de- 
generates into mawkish sentimentality 
when it remembers only those qualities and 
forgets the crime, which the possession of 
such qualities does not palliate, and ought 
to have Prevented.’ A second Hale? Bosh! 

Now as to the attack on the * unsopnisti- 
cated country boys,’ Paulding, Williams, 
and Van Wart, the only statement against 
their honor came from André himself, an 
embittered captive, whose ability to render 
several versions of a story showed all the 
qualifications of high art. The letter from 
General King referred to by your cor- 
respondent was written nearly thirty years 
atterward, and might fairly be regarded as 
the very unreliable retrospect of an old 
man. In fact, the opening paragraph of 
the letter reads, ‘The -facts, as far as I 
am acquainted with them, I will state to 
the best of my ability or recollection.’ 
André's statement, quoted in the General’s 
letter, that he did not remember whether 
the ‘sum agreed upon’ was 500 or 1,000 
guineas, does not seem to bear the im- 
print of truth even if the sturdy old Gen- 
eral's ‘recollection’ was to be implicitly 
trusted at that remote date. 


“For the causes [ fail to see any good 
reason to believe that these young men 
necessarily made any compact with André, 
though I do admit that they may have been 
assailed, by that temptation which poverty 
sometimes renders almost irresistible. 

“The facts in the case, however, prove that 
they did resist temptation, and that America 
was saved by them. In the absence of any 
trustworthy evidence to the contrary, why 
should an American refuse to give them 
their full meed of praise? In this respect 
let us follow the noble example set by 
Washington." 


Sleepy Hollow Church Records. 


An important publication of genealogical 
interest has just been undertaken by the 
Yonkers Historical and Library Associa- 
tion. Arangements have been made by @ 
committee of that organization to compile, 
translate, and index the old records of the 
historic Sleepy Hollow Church at Tarrye 
town. The Rev. Dr. David Cole, a former 
President of the Yonkers Historical Society 
and a well-known Dutch scholar, is now 
at work on the records, and it is the inten- 
tion to have the volume ready by Feb. 15 
of the coming year. The edition will be 
limited to 500 copies, and a number of 
illustrations will add to the interest of the 
book. Among those will be an early view 
of the church, one of the ancient Flipse 
Castle, an illustration showing the conmmu- 
nion service given to the church shortly 
after its erection by Queen Anne, and a 
picture of the old. weather vane. The Sleepy 
Hollow Church was built by Vredryk Flipse 


and his wife, Katrina van Courtlandt, about 
1685, and its records constitute the earliest 
and most complete list of baptisms and 
marriages in Westchester County between 
the years 1697 and 1790, being almost the 
| only church records in that county which 
survived the ravages of the skinners and 
cowboys in that borderland between the 
rival armies during the Revolutionary War. 
Morris P. Ferris is the President of the 
Yonkers Historical Society, and he is also 
Chairman of the committee in charge of 
the publication. The volume will contain 
over three hundred pages and its price will 
be $. Dr. Cole compiled some time ago 
the church records of Tappan, and he has 
also written a history of Yonkers. 
























Reading With a Purpose. 

The State Library School at A'bany, N. 
Y., from time to time tnvites spc.xers from 
outside the pale of librarianship for ad- 
dresses on various phases of literary work. 
On Jan. 10 George Lies gave the students 
some account of the aid extended him by 
the libraries of New York as he wrote 
“Flame, Electricity, and the Camera.”” In 
the course of his remarks he said: 


There is great gain in having a connect- 
ing thread to knit one’s reading together. 
Instead of scratching the surface here and 
there of a vast sweep of ground in a des- 
ultory way, it is immensely more profita- 
ble to choose a particular and promising 
corner of it, and dig patiently to the 
precious ore beneath. As each year draws 
to its close there is a heartening sense that 
one’s knowledge has taken on a new and 
tangible addition. Let us compare small 
things with great. Stanley every morning 
started from where he left off the night 
before. The postman with his pouch set 
out to-day just where he began yesterday. 
Stanley explores Darkest Africa: the 
postman renews acquaintance with Tomp- 
kins Square. Let any young reader take 

| up an idea that warmly appeals to him, not 
in the butter-fingered fashion of a dilet- 
tante, but with a heart-whole willingness 
to be possessed by it if it prove worthy 
to possess him. As he gathers his facts, as 
he thinks about them from day to day, or 
hour to“hour, they will soon of themselves 

| take on in his brain an illuminating link- 
age, and fall into an order which points 
to where a difficulty may be bridged, to 
where veins of gold, as yet untouched, 
await his hand. Especially is this true 
when the reader becomes a writer. Cob- 
bett used to say that he thought with the 
point of his pen. It was a luminous re- 
mark. The exigencies of writing, of mak- 
ing one’s meaning clear, one’s story intellf- 
gible and complete, and, if possible, inter- 
esting, lift into consciousness many a good 
thought that otherwise would rest in the 
sleep that knows no waking. 
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STEVENSON. - 


His Ouida-Like Romance “An Ob- 
ject of Pity” in a Limited 
Edition.* 


Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. have recently 
issued in an edition limited to 110 copies 
an interesting bit of Stevensoniana. Ste- 
venson says in one of his letters: “A 
Ouida romance we have been secretly writ- 
ing, in which Haggard was the hero, and 
each one of the authors had to draw a | 
portrait of him or herself in a Ouida light. | 
Leigh, Lady J., Fanny, R. L. 8., Belle, and | 
Graham were the authors.” And, again: } 
*“‘Most amusingly, varied by a visit from | 
Lady Jersey, I took her over mysteriously 
(under the pseudonym of my cousin, Miss 
Amelia Balfour) to visit Mataafa, our rebel, 
and we had great fun, and wrote a Ouida 
novel on our life here, in which every author 
had to describe himself in the Ouida glam- j 
our, and ef which—for the Jerseys intend { 
printing it—I must let you have a copy.” 

The romance has never before been pub- 
lished, although, according to a preface to 
the present edition, written by its editor, 
Mr. Luther Livingston, it has been twice 
privately printed, fhe present edition being 


a reprint of the first issue, 4 small 
16mo volume, entitled, “An Object of 
Pity; or, The Man Haggard,” which ! 
bears on its title page, ‘‘ Imprinted at 


Amsterdam,” which is probably only a 
earrying out of the old custom of assign- 
ihg to Amsterdam the preparation of books 
which were not openly published. The 
book, however, was probably printed in 
England, from the fact that its paper bears 
a watermark, ‘‘ Hudson and Kearns Legal 
Note, London, 8. E." 

This interesting little ‘‘ romance was, 
as has been shown, founded upon certain 
events which actudlly took place during 
the visit of the Countess of Jersey and her 
party to Samoa in August, 1s92. They were 
the guests of Mr. Bazett Haggard, the Eng- 
lish member of the Land Commission of the 
islands, and a brother of Rider Hageard. 
They, and especially Lady Jersey, were 
anxious to meet the rebel king Mataafa, 
the visit being arranged for them by 
Stevenson, who was on such friendly terms 
with that sovereign that he was somewhat 
afraid of being forced, through German in- 
fluence, to leave the country. 

Lady Jersey has described this visit in 
an article Which appeared in The Nine- 
teenth Century for January, 1893, while 
Stevenson himself writes of the incident in 
a long letter to Sidney Colvin, to be found 
in Vailima Letters, while in Volume II. of 
the Stevenson Letters will be found a note 
from Lady Jersey, and two letters to her 
from Stevenson, referring to the excursion. 
Mr. Livingston says that, while the visit 
to Mataafa brought about the writing of 
the “romance,” Lady Jersey's chapter is 
the only one that deals entirely with it; 
the others bringing in various incidents 
connected with the visit to the islands. 

The present edition, a little volume of 
about seventy pages, ts most attractively 
printed on good paper, and bound in pretty 
gray boards with paper label, and both 
from the interest of the tale, and from the 
fact that this is really a first edition, in 
very limited form, will make it an essential 
feature of every Stevenson collection, as 
well as a volume likely to greatly increase 
in value. 

“The Romance” is prefaced by Lady 
Jersey’s Nineteenth Century article, fol- 
lowed by a delightful four-page dedication 
by Stevenson, which in many ways Is the 
finest portion of an interesting little book. 
It is addressed to “‘ Lady Ouida.” 

Many besides yourself have exulted to ( 
collect Olympian volysyllables, and to sling 
ink, not wisely, but too well. They are for- 
gotten; you endure. Many have made it { 
their goal and object to exceed. and who ; 
else has been so excessive? Many have | 
desired to see the world otherwise (and, if | 

ssible, larger.) than God made it, and | 

n this ambition none has been prospered 
to succeed like the author of Strathmore. 
* * * The present volume has been writ- 
ten slavishly from your own gorgeous but 
peculiar point of view. Your touch of com- 
plaisance in observation, your genial excess 
of epithet, and the grace of your anti- 

uarian allusions have been cultivated like 
the virtues, * * * But while seeking to 
borrow tints from that admired palette, we 
have been careful to respect the facts of 
the case. As for the characters, each au- 

thor has been intrusted with his own, a 
certain pledge of sincerity, while all have 
contributed emulously to enrich the central 
figure of the Man Haggard with the orna- 
ments of truth and soberness, For the in- 
cidents, it must be owned, the epltiogue is 
still prophetic. but to all acquainted with 
Norfolk, it will seém highly credible. The 
King’s palace, again, appears to be not 
quite veraciously described, and you are 
recommended not to rely in practice on the 


recipe for Kava; it was not a cookery book 
we had in view. 


This dedication is signed by the authors 
as Lady Ouida’s “fond admirers,” both 
their Samoan names and their English 
equivalents being given. Stevenson's name 
of “O Tusitala, the Writer of Tales,” 
being much better known to us than its 
that of Mrs S&Strong—Mrs. Stevenson's | 
daughter, “‘O Teulla, the Adorner of the 
Ugly,” the other names being equally ap- 
propriate. : 

The book is divided into five chapters, 
followed by an epilogue and a poem, “ Vale, | 
Samoa,” the various chapters being writ- ' 
ten by Capt. Leigh, (Lady Jersey's broth- 
er;) the second chapter, *‘ The Mulled Mys- 
tery of Malle”’ is by Lady Jersey, intro- 
duced by a four-page extract from Tusi- _ 
tala’s ‘‘Samoid,"’ Canto XII., Chapter IIL, 
“There Was a Sound of Revelry by . 
Night,” is by Mrs. R. L. Stevenson; while 
Chapter IV., ‘‘Late, Ever Late,” is by . 
Stevenson himself, Chapter V. is by Teulla, | 


Mrs. Strong, while ‘the epilogue is by Gra- 
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ham Balfour, whose Samoan name was 
“O Pelema, a Globe-Trotter.” 

The scene of the epilogue is laid in Nor- 
folk at the Christmas tide, years later than 
the time of the romance, when the old 
3azett Haggard, ‘ bowed with the weight 
of more than ninety years,’’ once more for 
the pleasure of his guests “ tells that mar- 
velous tale. 3efore them rose the palm 
trees, and the primeval forests of Samoa, 
in the harbor thick with rusting wrecks, 
the King’s palace, the twin cathedrals, the 
exquisite salons of metropolitan Apia.” 
And yet, true to his model, the Lady 
Ouida, once more the tale was told, but the 
mystery of the nameless lady was still un- 
revealed; Haggard, deaf to all entreaty, 
even at this late day, simply adding: “ In 
this bosom perishes the secret of the Beach 
of Apia." 

The book ends with Capt. Leigh's poem, 
“Vale, Samoa,"’ and contains full and in- 
teresting notes throughout, which add 
much to the charm of this whimsical tale, 
which must have appealed strongly to 
Stevenson's sense of humor. As each writ- 
er was intrusted with the task of describ- 
ing his or her own character, their descrip- 
tions must of necessity be entirely trust- 
worthy. And as Stevenson's is the most 
interesting personality therein treated, two 
extracts may be given as showing the 
value as well as the interest of this de- 
lightful little book. The first is from 
Tusitala’s own pen; the second from that 
of “The Witch Woman of the Mountain,” 
or, as she was sometimes called, Mrs. Stey- 
enson. The two should go far toward 
showing the plan of this “romance,” as 
well as its entire faithfulness to its great 
model: 


He of the name which brought a light 
to the eye of the Canadian Book Agent, 
and a flush to the cheek of the Chicago 
pirate. He who had earned fame only to 
despise it, luxury only to discard it; who 
had fled from the splendors of a suburban 
residence to toss in the rude trading 
schooner among uncharted reefs; who had 
left the saturnalian pleasures of the Athen- 
heum to become a dweller in the Bush 
and the councilor of rebel sovereigns, 
crouching at night with them about the 
draughty lamp on the bare cabin floor: 
whose pen was of gold, and his bed a mat 
upon a chest, who loved but three things, 
women, adventure, art—and art the least 
of these three, and, as men whispered, ad- 
venture the most—was he, even he, at ease? 
I trow not. His slender fingers plucked at 
his long mustache; his dark eyes glittered 
in his narrow, sanguine face; in his mind—« 
the mind of a poet—the oaths of stevedores 
and coal-porters hurtled. 

Stevenson writes a correspondent this 
description of himself should prove amus- 
ing, while the following, a little nearer its 
original, should prove equally so. Mrs. 
Stevenson writes: 


“The one who was dark presented the 
aspect of a boy in his teens; the slender 
figure, tending in repose like a lily in the 
Summer wind; the sensitive, startled nos- 
tril, the small, narrow head, the bloom on 
the smooth cheek, the soft, tranquil, dark 
eye-all these pertained to youth. But a 
closer inspection revealed silver threads in 
thinning brown locks, fine lines in the fore- 


| head, traced by the inexorable hand of 


time, deepened, perchance, by the follies of 
his dissolute early life. And behind the 
eyes so velvet soft burned the fires of hell. 
Let no one in fancied security make the 
mistake of touching this creature on a sen- 
sitive nerve. The drooping figure springs 
erect with a tigerish activity, from the lips 
apparently formed to sing the praises of 
fair dames leaps a torrent of blasphemy 
and imprecation that might well appall a 
fishwife, his terrible voice ringing out like 
the trump of doom, till strong men crawl 
shuddering from his presence to lie for 
days on their beds sick and prone, while 
women, shrieking and laughing in delirium, 
fice until they fall in their tracks. The 
name of this singular being was Tusitala, 
the Writer of Tales. 








“The Bennett ['wins,” 


M. C. 8., New York, writes to Tux New 
York Times Saturpay Review: “ Your 
recent article on ‘Christmas in Song and 
Story’ was of special interest. I should 
like to add to your list a humanly winning 
chapter, full of spontaneity and happy 
youthful comradeship, entitled ‘How the 
Hive Hummed at Christmas '; it is in ‘ The 
Bennett Twins,’ by Grace M. Hurd. That 
story is a very true comment on life as it 
is lived, and the characters show the 
brush marks of study from nature, which 
is not always true of people in a book of 
so much interest of a genuine contem- 
porary sort. The ‘ Hive,’ as all lovers of 
the ‘Twins’ know, is the great New 
York Studio Building, where they went 
through their struggles, learning in grim 
reality that the artist must live in a gar- 
ret aloof to keep the goddess constant and 
glad. wn Christmas Eve the young broth- 
er and sister went out and got a bunch of 
holly for themselves, and had a good time 
watching other people goihg home with 
bundles, making ‘ brave holiday eyes over 
their greens at every glum face they en- 
countered,’ and throwing Merry Christmas 
to street urchins and blue-fingered street 
peddlers. Agnes had a mysterious gift that 
night tossed through the hole in the wall 
ef the studio, where they lived, which 
turned out to be a little gold bee, its pin 
through a card, a very significant present 
for a worker in the ‘ Hivé.’ Then in the 
morning came Vi'let, the black woman, 
who was house fairy to the boys and 
girls pursuing ideals hungrily beneath that 
great roof. ‘ Vi'let’ is a character worthy 
to be hung up with Col. Carter in®the 
gallery of gems from the South. The 
Christmas dinner of the eighteen @wellers 
in the ‘Hive’ who did not go out anywhere 
was cooked in installments in the different 
rooms where girl students lived, and car- 


ried from all over the building to the larg- 
est room at their service by the merry 
flock; and ‘when it came to 
steaming away two floors below, they had 
to descend in a body and 7 trolling their 
roundelays over one flight of stairs and 
Wn —— and up bi] re Sairewne. 
‘let prancing proudly at their head. 
° e's hough the toasts were drunk. in 


water, . were of the heartiest. T 

toasted Chtistimas past and present, absent 

friends and the gifted drawn 
bond, of hun- 


fer. And this ‘best of sauces does ‘not 
meee 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 
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THE AMERICAN NEGRO. 


WHAT HE WAS, WHAT HE IS, AND WHAT HE MAY BECOME, 
By WM. HANNIBAL THOMAS. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00. 
“No one interested in what M. Brunetiere has lately declared to be the gravest 


probem before the republic can afford to neglect this book.”—Evening 4 
Post, N. Y. es 


ETHICS DESCRIPTIVE AHD ## AMERICAN HISTORY. 
EXPLANATORY. TOLD BY CONTEMPORARIES 
By SIDNEY E. MEZES, Ph. Third volume ready nex! w2ek. 
D., University of Texas. National Expansion, 1783-1845. 


Published this week. oe a a er onong 
» Professor of istory, 
Cr 8v0, $2.60 net. Harvard University. Uniform with ; 


A textbook for Colleges and , “a . 
ae es Vol. L.—ERA O7 NIZATION, (1493- 
Schosls, which aims to give such an : 1689) age . 2 $2.00 


objective treatment of morality as Vol. I.L—BUILDING OF TiE REPUBLIC, 
textbooks on natural sciences do of (1689-1783). w  $ 2.00 


their subjects. To Follow: Vol. 'V.—Welding thz Nation. 


A TREASURY OF CONSIDERATIONS 
IRISH POETRY IN THE ON PAINTINGS. 


A new edition. 
ENGLISH TONGUE. 


Lectures delivered at the Metropolitan 
Edited by the Rev. STOPFORD Museum of Arts, New York, by 
4. BROOKE andT. W. ROL- JOHN LA FARGE. 
STON, with an Introduction \ 
by the former. Cloth, $1.75. 12mo, Buckram. $1.25 net. 


“One of those all too rare books on art 
Such names as DOUGLAS HYDE, W. B. written by an artist of standing who knows 


YEATS, Dr. GEORGE SIGERSON, whereof he speaks, and who is also pos- . 
LIONEL GRAVES, etc., are on the list sessed of a fascinating literary style.” — 
of authors quoted. Natron. 





THE NEW NOVELS. j 
RICHARD YEA-AND-NAY. 


THE LIFE AND 


DEATH OF 
The well-known critic, Ry the Author of “The For- “The only first-class 
Frederic Harrison, calls est Lovers,’, MAURICE book of 1909,’"also said 


it “a great feat,” in The 
Fortnightly Review. 


HEWLETT. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Frederic Harrison in The 
Academy. 


“ Fu'l of intense interest.’’—Boston Advertiser. “The best story of the civil war that bas ap- 
IN THE PALACE OF THE KING “Wun ’core THenE? 
By the author of “ Saracinesca,’”’ etc. 
F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
“ A book to read and to remember with in- 


exhaustible pleasure.”—San Francisco News 
Letter. 


The Story of a Spy in the Civil War. 


By B. K. BENSON. Cobh, 

12mo, $1.50. 

“Of such vividness and powerthat . . . 
you want to shut out the rest of the world 
completeiy until you have finished it.””—Bos- 
ton Herald. 








New Editions, Illustrated, of the most widely 
discussed books, aside from fiction, of the past year. 


ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 


Iliastrated in photogravure from photographs. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50. 


The record of a woman’s struggle against nature and man—in 
making a garden—full of humor and quiet touches of satire on 
German ways, and of the rare fragrance of a happy life. 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER THE APRIL BABY’S 7 4 
A SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE, BOOK OF TUNES, 


with the story of how they came to te 
written. By the author of “ Eliza. 
beth and Her German Garden ” and <€ 
full of her strong sense of humor. > 


The story of a contented woman, 
happy in her home—in three of the 
most delicious children in the book 
world—happy, too, in the at-last- 


; Nursery rhymes set to music; with 
achieved gasme. illustrations in colors by’ Kate a 
Like the above, illustrated, $2.50. Greenaway. oe 


With it, the tavo in a box, $5.00. Cloth, small 8v0, $1.50, net. 


—“ wera | “ 


The Macmillan Compauy, 66 5th Ave., N. Y. 
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Complete Your Dickens 


JOHN JASPER’S SECRET |i. nani rece 
By Charles Dickens, Jr., and Wilkie Collins 


. 12mo, $1.25 
R. F. FENNO & COMPANY <- = - = NEW YORK : 


$200.00 Worth of Sheet Music at One-Teath Vaine! 
‘Library fea iA ll Saget, ate 
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-vessel, however famous. 





Mr. Hollis’s History of the Frigate 
Constitution.” ; 


The history of t famous vessel, a apir- 
fted picture of which under full sail, after 
the painting by Marshall Johnson, forms 
the frontispiece of the present volume, is 
much more than the history of a single 
The book is an 
outgrowth of Mr. Ira N. Hollis's paper 
written for The Atlantic, in commemoration 
of the hundredth anniversary of the launch- 
ing of this old ship. The author tells us 
that the Constitution has so long been a 
favorite subject for song and story that 
nothing new remains to be said. However 
that may be, the present history of this 


- old frigate brings together in extremely 


readable and concise form the entire story 
of the formation and early development of 
our sailing navy, down to the days when 
the invention and perfecting of steam pow- 
er commenced to alter all existing condi- 
tions. 

In his preface Mr. Hollis states that while 
in no sense a history of the navy, yet his 
book brings together a reasonably connect- 
ed narrative of naval events, and particu- 
larly of all such as had any close connec- 
tion with the history of this old frigate. 
His information has been drawn from the 
American State papers, the Constitution's 
logbooks, and the reports of commanding 
officers, as well as from naval biographies 
and histories. Mr. Hollis has prepayed his 
book with the idea of first makihg clear 
the relation of the sailor to the country, 
and then to stimulate an interest in the re- 
building of the old ship. Should he suc- 
ceed as well as did Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
he would be greatly to be envied. Holmes, 
then a student in the Dane Law Schoo! and 
just passed his majority, having seen ina 


newspaper one morning that the Constitu- 
order of 


tion was to be destroyed by 
the Navy Department. dashed off his 


poem “Old Ironsides,” which was first 
published in The Boston Advertiser, copied 
by newspapers all over the country, and 
even printed on handbills and distributed 
in the streets of Washington. The public 
sentiment thus aroused was Irresitible, the 
Navy Department's order revoked, Congress 
at once appropriating sufficient money to 
rebuild the old ship without alteration of 
her original model, the Constitution being 
placed ip the new dry dock in the Boston 
Navy Yard in June, 1833, 

As is well known, by an act of Congress, 
approved Feb. 14, 1900, the Seeretary of 
the Navy is authorized to restore the Con- 
stitution, as regards hull and rigging, to 
her original condition while in active serv- 
ice, provided a sum of money estimated at 
£400,000 can be raised through the agency 
of the Massachusetts State Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Large 
as is this sum, the patriotic women having 
it in charge hope to see the.old ship com- 
pletely restored within a few years, and if 
Mr. Hollis, while giving us a most readable 
and interesting sketch of our early navy 
and of its remarkable triumphs over seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacles, can also 
further this end, he will have accomplished 
most successfully a double purpose. 

The sailing frigate was to the old navy 


what the cruiser is to that. of modern 
days. Nelson called them “ the eyes of the 
fleet,” often serving as scouts to watch 


the movements of the enemy. In the old 
navy, the campaigns were longer, and in- 
formation as to the enemy's movements 
being so much more difficult to obtain, fast 
frigates formed valuable auxiliaries in all 
fleet service. To increase such effective- 
ness the hulls of frigates were made large 
enough to carry a great spread of canvas, 
the lines being drawn relatively fine, so 
the vessel might be calculated to outsail 
everything afloat. 


Mr. Hollis tells us of the formation of the 
Ravy at the time when the Constitution was 
built, three classes of ships usually form- 
ing the bulk of all navies—sloops, frigates, 
and line-of-battle ships. They usually car- 
ried three masts, with square sails, and 
were distinguished by the number of decks 
carrying complete batteries, although its 
rating was not an entirely reliable indica- 
tion of a ship's power. Mr. Hollis carefully 
explains all classes of war vessels entering 
into the old sailing navy, clearly and plain- 


ly, but at too great length to be entered 
into here. He also describes the different 
methods of going into action, telling us 


that in the war of 1812 the British had no 
regulated sights for their guns, while our 
navy gained an advantage through being 
clever enough to provide a fair substitute 
for the modern sight bar. The height of 
the deck above the water level had much 
to do with the fighting qualities of a ship; 
it was therefore of much importance in 
naval construction to place the decks as 
high as possible above the water line. 

The percussion cap not having been in- 
vented until after the war of 1812, the guns 
were fired by means of a flintlock or match, 
which necessitated an entirely different 
placing and management of the guns from 
that in use at the present day. The arma- 
ment comprised three types of guns—the 
‘long gun, the carronade, and the cokum- 
biad. Mr. Hollis also draws all sorts of 
parallels between the service of the two 
countries, the handling of the ships in ac- 
tion, the housing and feeding of the crews, 
and a thousand and one small details 
which will be found of great assistance 
when it comes to description of the actual 
battles. 

The author takes up in a separate chapter 
the reasons for the establishment of a 


THE FRIGATE CONSTITUTION: The Central 


Fieure of the Navy Under Salil. By Ira N. 
Hollis. Illustrations. Index. Pp. xi,-263. 1900. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co. Cambridge: The Riverside Press, $1.50. 
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North Affica had for three centuries preyed 
upon the Christian nations of Europe, and 
it was not until 1704 that Congress passed 
a bill by a very small majority authorizing 
the construction of four ships ‘of forty-four 
guns each, and of two ships of ee 
guns each, for the protection of Our ves- 
sels. In 1793, 11 American ships and 105 
American sailors had been captured by 
Barbary pirates. Even then there was no 
idea of forming a permanent navy, and 
work on these vessels was to be discon- 
tinued in case a satisfactory treaty with 
the Dey could be arranged. 

There was, of course, no Navy Depart- 
ment, anl the matter was referred to 
Henry Knox, the Secretary of War, who 
finally accepted the plans of John Hum- 
phreys of Philadelphia, a well-known ship- 
builder. The hull frames, the planking, and 
masts of these ships were equal in dimen- 
sions to those of a line-of-battle ship, while 
the unusual hardness and weight of the 
timbers and planking in the Constitution 
gave her the name of ‘“ Old Ironsides.” 
The greater height of her guns above water 
was also an advantage, making it possible 
for her to go into action in weather which 
rolled the gun ports of the ordinary frigate 
and line-of-battle ship under water. The 
extra beam given to Mr. Humphreys’s 
ships also allowed a better angle in staying 
the masts to resist rolling in a seaway; 
while his masts, yards, and rigging were 
in every way admirable. 

This book will be found to give the most 
interesting sketches of the early com- 
manders, the war with Tripoli, and Ed- 
ward Preble’s exploits; the outbreak of 
the war of 1812, the marvelous escape of 
the Constitution from a British squadron, 
partly through superior sailing ability, and 
partly through the clever use of a kedge 
anchor; the destruction of the frigate 
Guerriérre; the action between the Consti- 
tution and the Java, which lasted about 
two hours and a half, every stick of tim- 
ber on the latter, except part of the main- 
mast, being shot away in less than an 
hour; her cruise under Stewart and the 
capture of the Cyane and Levant. 

Mr. Hollis reminds us that while our 
success in the war of 1812 can hardly be 
credited to a single frigate, yet the Con- 
stitution did by far the greatest amount 
of damage of any one vessel, while thé 
guns captured by her amounted to more 
than half the whole number taken from 
British armed ships upon the sea. 

The cruises and other incidents con- 
nected with the Constitution's history 
after the war of 1812 are also fully 
touched upon in the. present book, but the 
old vessel's ‘real history is confined to a 
period of about twelve years. The frigate 
Constitution Mr. Hollis thinks almost as 
important a source of inspiration to Amer- 
icans as are Bunker Hill, Independence 
Hall, and -Gettysburg, the frigate’s suc- 
cesses coming: 


At a period when we sorely needed a 
strong arm to vindicate for the second 
time our right to independence, and to the 
untrammeled development of our own in- 
stitutions, her victories did much to teach 
a few scattered colonies or States respect 
for themselves and faith in théir own 
united strength. Perhaps more than all 
clse she stands to-day for the freedom 
of the seas—around her are woven the 
memories of our great sailors, many of 
whom obtained their early trainin upon 
her decks. Her history is almost a Suctery 
of the navy during its most critical period, 
and she has survived to us the heirloom of 
a glorious past, which cannot be forgotten 
so long as her wooden walls stand firm 
She holds a place as a representative of 
the days of sails, and is one of the finest 
ey imples of the wooden frigate at its best. 
As a type in marine warfare her class was 
the flower of the sailing period, and al- 
though sails were soon to be superseded, 
there was still time for her victories to 
work great changes in European navies 
Her model and armament were copied by 
= before the war of 1812 had closed, 
as it was imperative to build something to 
overtake and destroy her. In her day the 
organization of men to manoeuvre and 
fight ships had reached a high state of 
perfection. It is probable that we shall 
never find crews better adapted by nature 
to contend with the sea, or better fitted 
by training to carry their ships into distant 
seas and fight them than were the seamen 
on the decks of the old Constitution. 

The book is well printed and profusely 
illustrated, and may be said to earry out 
most successfully Mr. MHollis’s aim of 
“keeping alive the interest in our old 
ships and in the sailors who contributed 
with their Iives to the welfare of their 
country.” 


An Exhibition of William Morris’s 
Works, 


The Philobiblon Club of Philadelphia is 
gradually coming to the front as a leader 
in subjects that appeal to book lovers. 
It was established five or six years ago 
and is rapidly outgrowing its present 
quarters. On Tuesday, Jan. 8, it held a 
special meeting in the H. Josephine Wide- 
ner Branch of the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia. The Trustees of the library’ placed 
the building at the disposal of the club for 
an occasion of special interest. Dr. C. R. 
Ashbee, a representative of the Socfety 
for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, 
delivered an illustrated lecture before the 
club and their friends on the subject of 
William Morris. The executive officers of 
the Free Library thought this a good op- 
portunity to secure for the residents of 
Philadelphia an opportunity to inspect a 
complete set of the publications of the 
Kelmscott Press, with very nearly com- 
plete specimens of all that has been pub- 
lished by the Vale and Essex House 
printing presses. Through the courtesy of 
Mr. Harold Peirce the books will remain 
on exhibition for a few weeks. 

Four large cases in the lecture hall of 
the Widener Branch are filled with speci- 
mens of the works of Morris and his suc- 
cessors. It is believed that no such com- 


helped 'to bring it about. The corsairs of | 


‘tothe cOpy of ‘Sigurd, the 


Sir E. Burne-Jones, 


printer, attention will naturally be called 


reprint of “ Chaucer.!’ , Two copies, of this 
book are exhibited; one closed and one 
open. “The closed copy shows the original 
binding in pigskin designed by Morfis him- 
self, and is as tasteful a production as 
ever came from the Doves’ Bindery. The 
first page of “ Chaucer” is decorated by 
and however well 
known fs always worth another inspection. 
This work was illustrated by eighty-seven 
drawings from the pen of Sir E.- Burne- 
Jones, and these are shown in this splen- 
did typographical production. Close by are 
exhibited on one .card the autograph of 
William Morris, and autograph letters 
from 8. C. Cockerell, the private secretary 
of the Kelmscott Press; from Emery 
Walker, the friend and adviser of, Morris, 
and from 8, F. Ellis, the editor of the 
work; with autographs of Sir E.. Burne- 
Jones, the artist and illustrator; Cobden 
Sanderson, the binder, who works under 
the trade name of the Doves’ Bindery, and 
W. H. Hooper, the engraver. Here we 
have, therefore, the writing of every person 
connected with this remarkable production. 

In a large-folio close by are shown sixteen 
pages of a projected edition of Lord Ber- 
ner’s translation of ‘“ Froissart.’’ Of this 
thirty-two copies only were printed for 
presentation to personal friends of Morris, 
and one of these has been secured by Mr. 
Peirce. With it are bound up two pages 
of a projected edition of “ Sigurd.”’ The 
* Froissart "' is printed in the Chaucer and 
the “Sigurd” in the Troy type. Another 
exceedingly interesting product of Morris's 
work is the illustrated edition of the Rey. 
Dr. John Mason Neale’s celebrated Christ- 
mas carol, ‘‘ Good, Kind Wencesias,”’ illus- 
trated by J. Gaskin, and scattered in the 
exhibition cases are a large number of por- 
traits ot William Morris at various periods 
of his life, with two or three family groups, 
in which are included Morris himself, Miss 
May Morris, (afterward Mrs. Sparling,) and 
Sir E. Burne-Jones. There were twelve 
book-plates printed of the Kelmscott Press, 
of which a set is exhibited, and on the 
platform of the lecture room is placed a 
wooden table made in Morris's workshop, 
being an exact model of the one at which 
he worked in his library for so many years. 
A small brass tablet, explaining what the 
table is, is attached to the side. 

As has been remarked, Morris worked a 
complete revolution In house decoration, 
and photographs and drawings of some of 
the tapestries he designed will be found on 
exhibition. A large number of autograph 
letters and other manuscripts by Morris 
are included, but possibly the most inter- 
esting Is a minute book of the Society for 
the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, of 
which Morris was Secretary. It will be no- 
ticed that during the Intervals of recording 
the business of the meeting he has amused 
himself by sketching artistic decorations 
in the margins of his manuscript. While 
the ‘‘ Chaucer" is interesting as the result 
of his life work, it is not uninteresting to 
turn to the “‘ Story of the Glittering Plain," 
with which are placed two trial plates. 
These were the first leaves printed at the 
Kelmscott Press, and were struck off Jan. 
31, 1801. They were not adopted in the 
work as published, as may be seen on ex- 
amining a copy of the ‘ Glittering Plain" 
opened at the same place. Only six or 
eight coples of these trial plates were 
printed, and the visitor will find lying by 
them an interesting letter from Mr. Cock- 
erell to Mr. Peirce, dated Feb. 5, 1900, giv- 
ing interesting details of these two pages. 

Turning to Morris as a great Socialist 
leader, the most interesting exhibit seems 
to be a dramatic piece entitled ‘‘ The Tables 
Turned; or, Nupkins Awakened.” This was 
played at the hall of the Socialist League 
Oct. 15, 1887, and Morris himself took the 
part of the Archbishop of Canterbury, “a 
witness,’’ and Miss May Morris played the 
part of Mary Pinch, the woman wrongfully 
accused of stealing. Side by side with this 
lies a copy of Morris's poem, “ The Death 
Song,’ with a memorial design by Walter 
Crane, 





Books, Serious and Frivolous 


They Are All Good and the Merit 
of All Has Been Recognized 


We have not said much about 


Mrs. Ward’s novel 


Eleanor 


recently, largely because it hasn’t 
needed it. 

Some books require more ad- 
vertising than others. “ Vanity 
Fair” or “ Romola” wouldn’t 
need any more to-day than they 
received when they were first 
published. 

It is much the same with 
“ Eleanor.” There is a certain 
literary finish about the book 
which sets it apart from the rest 
of the fiction of the year and 


Vi ee a 
1 f ‘himself 





k makes it ia on het aleetite” 


ment. The success of “ Eleanor” 
is exceeding event our expecta- 
tors, 607 te Ravers 

* * 


The Mantle of Elijah 


Mr. Zangwill’s new novel, is a 
book which one would naturally 
expect to have a larger sale in 
England than in this country. It 
is an English political novel and 
touches upon anti-imperialism. 

Asa matter of fact its greatest 
success has been on this side. It 
is a splendidlv dramatic story, and 
if Mr. Zangwill has made as good 
a play out of his material as he 
has a novel, theatregoers may 
well ‘look forward to its produc- 
tion. 


° ’ 


There are two other stories of 
which we have something to say, 
both of which are humorous in 
character, The first is 


A Bicycle of Cathay 


by Frank R. Stockton. Mr. 
Stockton is a story teller who can 
always be reliedupon. His work 
is invariably up to the level, and 
in this case considerably above it. 
As we mentioned recently, it is 
among the most successful of 
our new books, 


* * * * * 


The other humorous book is 


The Idiot at Home 


by John Kendrick Bangs. We 
have published some sixteen 
books by Mr. Bangs, all of 
which have been successful. The 
“Idiot at Home” is a sequel to 
the most popular of them all— 
“Coffee and Repartee’’—and it 
is just as amusing, . 


Lord Rosebery’s withdrawal 
from active political lite was uni- 
versally regretted until he be- 
gan to write. Then discrimi- 
nating persons discovered that 
where England had lost a states- 
man she had gained an essayist 
and historian—how brilliant an 
historian few guessed until his 


Napoleon: The Last 
Phase 


was published. The remarkable 
sale of this book is the best indi- 
cation. of its equally remarkable 
character. It is necessarily ex- 
pensive, but that has not inter- 
fered with its success. 

ae & * © * 


You may have been told by 
your bookseller that you would 
have to wait for a copy of Mr. 


Howells’ 


Literary Friends and 
Acquaintance 


This is merely to inform you 
that our bindery has just turned 
out a new edition and that the 
Trade is now supplied. You can 
get it anywhere, 


Eleanor, $1.50 A Bicycle of Cathay, 
The Mantle of Elijab,| $4.50 

$1.50 The Idiot at Eome, $1.25 
Napoleon, $3.00 {Literary Friends, $2.50 


NOTE.—Jf you want our illustrated 


catalogue of books of every sort it may be 
had for the asking. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York City 
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CORINTH. 
Interesting Disclosures Which Recent 
Excavations Have Made. 


ATHENS, Grece, Jan. 2.-—Ancient Co- 
rinth, which can be traced back over 3,000 
years, is not shewn on any ordinary map, 
for its exact site is only now being de- 
termined by the excavations of the Amer- 


ican School of Classic Studies. Begin- 
ning along the northern shore of Pelo- 
ponnesus at the Gulf of Patras and in- 
uing along the Gulf of Corinth w Te 


to the Isthmus of Corinth, on the weet- 
ern edge of which stands the modern 
village of Corinth, a miserable aggrega- 
tion of huts, totally unworthy of its grand 
old name. This isthmus, about three miles 
wide, is now cut by the most beautiful 
ship canal in the world as straight as a 
rifle barrel. The ancients conceived the 
same plan, and actually did some cutting, 
remains of which are still visible. About 
three miles inland, and up a rapid slope 
may be traced the general outlines of the 
walls of ancient Corinth, inclosing a vast 
area, Within these walls the ground looks 
as wild as the rest of the slope, 
and the rude farming of the locality is 
carried on. The few scattered farmhouses 
could not be called a village, yet under 
them lie several Corinths, each built over 
the ruins of its immediate predecessor. 

The greatest of these was in its glory 
#00 or 700 years before our era. It was de- 
stroyed by the Romans over 2,000 yeais 
ago, and later refounded by Caesar. The 
village which stood on the site up to less 
than fifty years ago, was of no importance, 
and was finally leveled by an earthquake 
about forty-two years ago. At this time the 
modern village on the isthmus, referred to 
above, was founded, but long before this 
the exact site of the mighty Corinth of 700 
B. C. was lost. Neither the natives nor 
earned historians knew the site, except- 
ing that it lay somewhere within the re- 
mains of the old walls. The position cf 
this great city was commanding, stamding 
practically on the isthmus like a sentinel 
between two seas, the Gulf of Corinth and 
the Saronic Gulf, and catching the trade 
of both. It bore the same relation to the 
land trade between the mainland of Greece 
and Peloponnesus. It thus stood in the 
centre of a great crossroads of trade, the 
northern and southern arms being land and 
the eastern and western arms water. 
Higher up the slope we come to Acro- 
Corinth, a high rocky eminence surmount- 
ed by an ancient citadel. 


This lost Corinth was what Prof, R. B. 
Richardson of the ‘‘ American School of 
Classic Studies in Greece” set himself to 
find about three years ago. The Turkish 
war stopped operations, but within the 
last year phenomenal progress has been 
made. During a visit to Athens last No- 
vember I had the good fortune to carry an 
introduction to the enthusiastic professor. 
and received the great favor of a special 
trip to Corinth and being taken over the 
ground by one of his favorite pupils, who 
had acted as Superintendent of excavations 
last Summer. 


It was known that Greek cities 6f that 
date had an “ Agora,”’ or market» place, 
and that this was the centre of the life of 
the city. 1lt formed the nucleus of the 
town. It was much more than we under- 
stand by “ market.”’ Market it was, but 
forum would be a better translation. It 
was the meeting place, the loafing place, 
the public club, the centre of the city’s 
activities. It was the place to get the news 
and hear the gossip. The laborer “ stood 
idle’ there and the employer went there 
for laborers. The great mass of the people 
had no other place to go for a little bright- 
ness, for the American liquor store had not 
been evolved, The houses of the poor were 
only little dens, at that date, and the hus- 
band staid at home as little as possible, go- 
ing to the ‘‘ Agora” to meet his fellows. 
This market place generally had the best 
architecture, statuary, and fountains. It 
was the show place. Its shops were usu- 
ally only cubicals open on one side for 
business, light, and afr, and were lined 
along the passageways and around the 
open spaces. Virtually, to find the 
“ Agora,”’ or market place, was to find 
the city. Now, the professor, knowing this, 
and very much more, did a little thinking 
and concluded that from, Lechaenon, the 
old harbor on the gulf, near the isthmus, 
a main road, or way, must have run up 
the hill face to this market place. Then 
he made a guess as to the direction of this 
road and began cutting trenches ten 
to sixteen feet deep across the face of the 
hill at right angles to the supposed direc- 
tion of this road. 


At this point he had not the slightest pos- 
itive knowledge of where Corinth was, but 
was just feeling for a trail toward that 
much-desired market gate. After cutting 
sixteen of these great trenches, he cut 
across a paved way running up the hill, and 
instantly concluded that it was the one 
wanted, and he was right, for, following it 
up, it led to the “ Propylaea,”’ or monument- 
al market gate. Previous to this, in cutting 
the trenches, two fountains had been laid 
bare, one of them a wonderful work, cut 


5 


solid rock, with all its passages and catch 
’ basins complete. The other was less elabo- 
rate, but through it flowed the water sup- 


“ply of the native farmers. It cannot yet 
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good men.” 
The Book Buyer. 


ECCENTRICITIES OF GENIUS 


By Major J. B. POND. 
READ WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


** it is distinctly ome of the most interest- 
ing books of the year’ from any point of 
view.’’—Rochester Sunday Heratd. 


“One of the most simple, naive and 
Straightforward books ever written. It 
fairly reeks with personality... ... 
living has had such interesting association 
with so many interesting people.’’—Home 
Fournail. 


“Adorned by many pictures, never be- 
fore published '’—Detro.t Journal. 


**Possesses unparalleled attractions,'’— 
‘Boston Fournal. 


**If any more charming and interesting 
book has appeared this season it has not 
come to our notice. The get-up is worthy 
of the matter of the book.” —Philadeipha 
Evening Telegraph. 


“The whole book, stuffed as ft is with 
anecdotes and extracts from personal let- 
ters, is marvelously interesting. ’’—‘Boston 
Transcript. 





“It is many a day 
I have read so 
fascinating a book of | 
reminiscences. Many | 
a day---or perhaps I 
should have said a 
‘night’—for this vol- 
ume has given me 
delight during hours, 
when, according to the 
laws of nature, Ishould 
have been asleep.”— 


Newell Dwight Hillis. 


since 


** All the world Joves a teller of stories, 
and readers will surely take approvingly 
to the man who gives them so much of 
entertaining reading as is found in Major 
Pond’s 600 pages of bright personal de- 
Scription.”"—NM Y. Times. 


“Shining by reflected light, its pages 
literally teem with interesting anecdotes 
of many,.sorts.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 


* Originality stamps the volum., —- 
ously illustrated with portraits.” — The 
Boston Globe. 


**Major Pond goes deep into his sub- 
ject, furnishing pen-portraits that are ad- 
mirably clear and graphic.” —7be Ma / and 
Express. 


“It has a thousand charms, and a 
thousand points of interest. it is fall of 
striking gems of thought, rare descrip- 
tions of men and places; biographical 
bits that delight on: by their variety, and 
the distinction of those alluded to, From 
a literary view it is as interesting as 
Disraeli’s tamous ‘Curiosities of Litera- 
ture.””—Philadelphia Item. 


It is a handsome octavo volume, 534x834 inches, of 620 pages, with nearly 100 half-tone portrait illustrations. 
Beautifuliy bound in English silk cloth, with gold stamp on side, gilt top. At all Bookstores. $3.50. 


G. W. DILLINGHAM CO., Pustisers, (19-121 WEST 23d St., NEW YORK. 








correct place, and-is now identified for the 
first time, and, with the market gate and 
the two fountains, settles the main points | 
of the city. This temple has been complete- 
ly laid bare, and while only a few columns 
still stand, is of extreme interest in itself j 
as an example of very old Doric, its clumsy 
columns having a very wide echinus and 
plinth, far inferior to those of the Par- 
thenon at Athens. It is now principally a 
question of money to dig up the hill and 
bring to light such treasures of art as may 
remain after the unspeakable vandais of { 
former ages. No risk of wasting money | 
now, as a general plan of the city could be 
drawn from the four identified landmarks 
described. The disposal of the rubbish is 
worth noting here. Fields further down the ;{ 
hill are rented from the farmers, and a 
small narrow-gauge railroad carries the 
rubbish down from the diggings. This is 
left in a deep layer on the fields in a gen- 
erally level position, and the farmers com- 
mence cultivating on top, getting better 
crops than from the original fields. 

The Propylaea, or market gate, was some- 
thing which we could not easily associate 
with a market, being flanked by two heroic 
statues which have been found. One of 
these was found head down against a 
rough wall, and has a perfect nose, a very 
rare thing in a statue dug up from rub- 
bish. ‘The other one is without a nose, but 
a dovetailed groove shows where one had 
been fastened on; but whether this nose 
was broken by the original artist and he 
was compelled to patch it up, or it was 
an accident later in the life of the statue 
necessitating repairs, cannot yet be deter- 
mined. Quite a quantity of statuary and 
fragments has been found, and the Greek 
Government has built a rew museum on 
the ground for its safe keeping. Nothing 
whatever can be carried out of Greece, 80 
the Americans are doing all this for knowl- 
edge and National honor. 

Unfortunately, the Greeks made this law 
too late and after they had been plundered, 
principally by Lord Bigin, his stealings 


being now in the British Museum. The 


eclumns, with their bases and capitals, as 
well as the architraves and cornices, have 
ali been found, so this monumental gate 
could be restored. Below the main way, 
already referred to, can be seen the ends 
of ps, at one place where the digging 
hasten lower, indicating probably the 
level of the ancient city, Still further there 
is unmistakable evidence of this way not 
Leing the original one, for its steps and 
puving stones are often cut stones, with 
molding and ornaments from former build- 
ings, which have been chiseled off a little 
to make them serve as flat stones. Beau- 
tiful cornices of Greek style can be easily 
identified in some of the steps, making it 
almost certain that the city of this level 
was constructed from the ruins of an older 
Corinth. 
In looking around 

evidence of this in t 






re is overwhelming 
rudely constructed 







erally, at the lowest points the best work 
is found, having the close-fitted joints. 
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THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE NOT FOR 
A DAY, BUT FOR ALL TIME. 


THEY HAVE B-EN RECOGNIZED AS DESTINED TO BECOME CLASSICS, 


HEROD: A TRAGEDY. By 


“ Here is a noble work of dramatic imagination; 
dealing greatly with great passions; multi-colored and exquisitely 
musical,’ 


(I.) PAOLO AND FRANCESCA: A TRAGEDY. By 
Seventeenth Thousand - - 
(iIl,) POEMS, By Stephen Phillips. Ninth Edition. - - $1.50 


(IV.) MARPESSA. By Stephen Phillips, Illustrated. Cloth, 
50° cen:s ; Leather, 75 cents net, each. 


(V.) THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX. By Heney 
Harland.  Seventieth Thousand ™ a “ 


Mr. John Lane has pleasure in announcing that be will publish 
shortly a work that is the literary success of the London season. It is 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 


The press in England are unanimous in praising this book, 
which is considered a most delightful achievement. 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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cavations, so far, is the amount of rude, 
tad work, at this level. Columns, bases 
and capitals rarely fit each other, and this 
applies also to superstructures. Hardly any 
original work is in evidence, Nearly every- 
thing has been badly constructed from frag- 
ments of a far higher style of architecture 
and art, and by a people evidently oblivious 
to the excellence of the fragments they 
were clumsily putting together. 

Two bases for statues command attention. 
One of them has been chiseled off and an 
epitaph cut on its face, but the workman 
did no more work than was necessary to 
make room for the inscription and left a 
little at the bottom untouched, and on this 
can be read “A decree of the Senate.” Not 
a word of the decree left, but in its place 
a blathering epitaph! The other had evi- 
dently been treated the same way, but the 
epitaph has been intentionally obliterated 
by rough pick marks, leaving the stone dis- 
figured. Did they discover something bad 
ut this man after a flattering epitaph 
ha@ been set up and then blot it out in 
contempt? 

No notice of this place would be complete 
which did not point out that this is the 
Corinth of St. Paul. While it had passed 
its greatest glory hundreds of years before 
his day, it was still a great and important 
_ It was rich and arrogant—pleasure 









it is quite likely that the members were 
‘Paul 8 18) partly 


{gg Christian has been unearthed yet 
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Distinguished critics, as 
well as laymen, differ widely 


as to the merits of popular 
books. Zangwill has se- 


lected “QUISANTE,” by 
Anthony Hope, as the 
est book of the past year, 
Dr. Joseph Parker, the great 
London preacher, sa ~~ 
“ROBERT ORANGE,” 
John OliversHobbes, is the 
best book of 1g00. 

The fifth edition of ‘‘ Qui- 


santé” has just been issued 
and is now ready.. 


Senececceeces 


“heathen” told about them! Considering 
the place in which this church was estab- 
lished I would guess that the apostle had 
good reason to “ believe ’’—well, about, half 
what the wicked said about them. From 
the extreme language used by Paul in First 
Corinthians it is evident that they were 
worthy forerunners of the Christian 
Church, which even to this day disgraces 


















itself by quarreling about theological doe. ~ 


trines, A door lintel has been found 
ing an inscription showing it to have 
tonged to a Jewish synagogue, but 
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PROFESSORIAL LITERATURE. 

The literary department of one of our 
esteemed contemporaries used to have a 
good deal of unmerciful fun with what 
it described as “the Columbia College 
School of Fiction.”’ Perhaps the fun was 
as unjust as it was unmerciful. But it 
cannot be denied that it was fun, and 
refreshing to the disinterested and car- 
nal man. Just or unjust, as to its imme- 
diate object, the satire undoubtedly 
points to a wider application. The Ger- 
maenization of our education has gone to 
such an extent that, when a professor 
puts forth an article on a professedly lit- 
erary question, the judicious reader is, as 
a rule, moved to wish that he hadn't. Be- 
cause the judicious reader is forewarned 
that the professor is going to deal with 
“facts” without that just suspicion 
which tact gives that one fact differeth 
from another fact in value. 

These remarks are suggested by the 
appearance of an appreciation of Mr. 
Stedman's very remarkable “ American 
Anthology " in the current Forum, from 
the pen of Prof. Oscar Lovell Triggs of 
the University of Chicago. Fate was par- 
ticularly unkind to Prof. Triggs in in- 
spiring Mr. Howells with the obvious, 
but, after the fact, apparently malicious 
design of reviewing the same work in 
The North American Review. Very in- 
terestingly he did it, and, as is not un- 
usual with Mr. Howells’s critical per- 
formances, the more the reader disagreed 
with the appreciation the better he 
liked it. Unkind as it may seem, we 
really must confront Mr. Howells’s 
serious scholarly judgments with 
what, to Prof. seem appro- 
priate and germane remarks upon the 
appearance of the most authoritative, 
and sensitive exposition that 
kas been made, or that is likely to be 
made, of American poetry for the cent- 


and 
Triggs, 


catholic, 


ury to Which it has been confined. Here 
is one professorial remark: 
A group of hill-poets, as Grant Allen 


might call them—those who dwell upon the 
uplands of song—make up a considerable 
company. Bryant, Emerson, Lanier, Riley, 
and Emily Dickinson have significance 
hardly léss than the major writers: Bryant 
for his discovery of the poetic value of 
the American landscape; Emerson for his 
quaint exposition of transcendental lore; 
Lanier for his wonderful music; Riley for 
his dramatization of commonplace lives; 
Emily Dickinson.for her whimsical ex- 
pression of profound thought. 

We need not stop to characterize these 
amazing remarks, intelli- 
will have done that for him- 
seli as he reads them. 


because every 
gent reader 
We hasten on to 
give more of him. Here is a somewhat 
astounding critical observation: 


The maiden names of poets—Edith Thom- 
as, Evaleen Stein, Emma Lazarus, Nora 
Perry, Harriet Monroe-—are simple, digni- 
fied, and sufficient ones. Confusion begins 
with marriage. 


And what can you possibly do with a 
professorial critic who considers that the 
of thought” has any- 
thing to do with an appreciation of the 
contents of Mr. “ Anthol- 
ogy"? 


There are no less than six 
five each of Bates, Johnson, 
four of Howells, Thompson, 
son, and Cook; 
Dickinson, 
thorne, 


following “line 
Stedman's 


Brown(e)s, 
and Stoddard; 
Smith, Robin- 
three of Aldrich, Brooks, 
Eastinan, Field, and Haw- 
while duplicates are numerous, 
among them Jones, Hay, Channing, Osgood, 
and Whitman. The literary families are 
the Hawthornes, the Howellses, the Thomp- 
sons, the Aldriches, the Dickinsons, and 
» the Hays. 


It is very wonderful to see how a 


stumbled into the Chair of 
Literature instead of that of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, 
cei vably 


statistician, 


which he might con- 
adorned, can produce a 
quantitative instead of a qualitative an- 
as the 
to be done. 


have 


alysis, thing which it behooves 
The ultimate moral seems to 
be that a man needs an unusual degree 
of sense in order to trust himself in a 

nobody can “ talk 
the papal throne, in 
on the bench, or in a profes- 
sor’s chair. When he does not exhibit 
that eminence of wisdom we see what 
happens to him. 


parently extraordinary 


position in which 
back" 


the pulpit, 


to him, on 


Upon a mind not ap- 


from the first, 


the habitual practice of telling boys, 


titties” a “wai 
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“HIGHER” SCHOOLS AGAIN. 

We publish in angther column a letter 
from a correspondent commenting unfa- 
vorably on an article in Tam New York 
Times SatuRDAY Review of Jan. 5, as to 
higher schools, It seems to_us a very 
good example of the unfortunate confu- 
sion of mind that exists on thé subject 
we discussed. . 

It is, perhaps, of little importance that 
the writer of the letter has sadly mis- 
read the article @e criticises, but when 
he aceuses Controller Coler of “ ‘ rush- 
ing into print about’ a subject of which 
he knows very little,” and speaks of THE 
Times as “led astray by the many un- 
founded statements of Mr. Coler,” it is 
worth while to point out to him that 
one who indulges in this sort of talk 
ought to be much more accurate in his 
ow> assertions than our correspondent 
is. No opinion expressed in our article 
was based on any statement of Mr. 
Coler’s, or purported to be, but we took 
pains to say that our judgment was 
“‘ based on long study and a good deal 
of actual experience in connection with 
public school administration.” Mr. Coler 
is in no way responsible directly or in- 
directly for the views expressed in the 
article,- and it is foolish; if not disin- 
genuous, to drag him into the discus- 
sion. 

Again, our. correspondent refers to 
‘the proposal of Tur Times to put the 
best teachers in the lower grades and 
the least efficient in the higher, and to 
pay the latter the least.” We made no 
such proposition, nor any resembling it. 
We said that “ability and training of 
the best should be required in the earlier 
classes, and should be paid accordingly. 
It should be made an object for teachers 
to attain the highest efficiency in the 
teaching required in these classes and to 
devote their time and thought to devel- 
oping and perfecting that teaching.” We 
did not suggest that the least efficient 
teachers should. be empioyed in the so- 
called higher classes, or that their pay 
should be the least. We believe that the 
best attainable ability should be secured 
in all branches that are taught, and paid 
accordingly. If the teaching in the ear- 
lier grades were of the best it would re- 
quire ability, training, and experience as 
great as the teaching in the later grades. 
The trouble with our system is that the 
best teaching is not required in the ear- 
lier grades. The pupils who constitute 
the great body of attendants‘ at our 
schools, those who are forced to leave 
those who need the best 
schooling and need it most, those who 
cannot get it elsewhere, those whose par- 
ents pay, 


school early, 


in proportion to their means, 
far the largest part of the taxes for the 
schools, get the least and the least useful 
It is not fair. 
When the vast multitude who are 
thus wronged understand their wrongs, 
the system will certainly be changed. It 


schooling. It is not intelli- 


gent. 


would be prudent and decent to make the 
change without waiting their mandate. 





COLLEGES AND CULTURE, 
The writer of a recent letter to the ed- 
itor of one of our contemporaries called 
attention to the in which the 
early lights of New England 
managed to get a liberal culture out of 


manner 
literary 
much less 
generous plans than those of the present 
day.. These men read omnivorously on 
the subjects in which they were interest- 
ed and did not wait for the dicta of their 
professors in the classrooms. There is a 
suggestion here for the student of to- 
day. No doubt the really earnest seeker 
after culture will obtain it, no matter 
what may be the nature of the curricu- 
lum in the college. But the question 
which readily will suggest itself to the 
thoughtful 


college courses arranged on 


observer of university af- 
fairs is, How is culture esteemed now? 
The rapid growth of the strictly tech- 
nical departments of the various univer- 
sities may or may not have a decided ef- 
fect upon the regard of the average stu- 
dent for Culture, pure and simple. The 
old ideal of a university was its office in 
the cultivation of gentlemen and schol- 
ars, not electrical engineers or lawyers 
or doctors. But to-day a remarkably 
large percentage of people esteems any 
college course which does not directly 
prepare a man for the calling to be pur- 
sued after graduation a foolish thing. 


adictio renee area kr it oe tes, 
leoenidvs tedioarscoumenvde oar tah and the records of our upiversities, even 


such conservatively — scholastic ones as 


‘Harvard and Princeton, will show that’ 


the increase in the number of students in 
the scientific departments: ds gete 
than that in the aci 

It would be a pity’ ‘it the office 
of universities in making culture com- 
mon among the people should be ob- 
scured by the demand for what is called 
a practical education. But just how this 
is to be prevented from coming about, at 
least in some measure, is not manifest. 
It certainly is the duty of all apostles of 
the higher cufture to preach continually 
the gospel that it does not consist in 
ability to do, but in the power, as Mat- 
thew Arnold suggested, to know and ap- 
preciate the best that is said and thought 
in the world. Art and music and litera- 
ture should not be forgotten because ‘the 
Vast majority of students are not intend- 
ed for the pulpit or the editorial chair. 
An intensely living interest in a litera- 
ture ancient or modern is, as the writer 
of the letter previously referred to said, 
something worth living for. 97d as an 
evidence of real culture it cannot be sur- 
passed. 









GOOD AND BAD TITLE PAGES. 


The accidental taking up of one of the 
ordinary six-shilling novels ‘so commonly 
issued in London at the present day, Mrs. 
Steel's ‘“‘ The Hosts of the Lord,’ published 
by William Heinemann, revealed such an 
unusually good title page that the whole 
subject seemed worth a careful investiga- 
tion for the sake of comparison. Looking 
through volume after volume of such ordi- 
nary commercial issues, the title page 
which seems best worthy to rank after that 
in the Heinemann book Is one also found 
in an English six-shilling novel, the edition 
of Mrs. Ward's “ Eleanor,” published by 
Smith, Elder & Co. This is remarkably 
good, but the ink is so much paler—the 
type, too, being a trifle smaller—that it 
seems to lack part of the dignity and plain, 
bold effectiveness of the former. 

1t would seem, therefore, that a title page 
to be most thoroughly effective should not 
contain either too much ornament or too 
many particulars. Two or three lines of 
small type, useful as they may be in giv- 
ing particulars as to the author and his 
other work in literature, spoil the artistic 
effect of the page. It may even be ques- 
tioned whether it is of any real service in 
any way, because the fact that an author 
has done other things is usually known to 
us if they were well done, and if not, what 
possible weight can they bring to bear in 
selling his next volume? Some titles seem 
completely to lack effectiveness through 
the fact that the capitals, used inthe com- 
position of all book titles, are not large and 
plain enough to stand out boldly; the qual- 
ity and blackness of the ink being also a 
factor which enters largely into the artistic 
effect of a page. 


A favorite manner of composing Ameri- 
can title pages at the present time seems 
to lie in a lavish use of heavy black lines, 
either surrounding the whole page or divid- 
ing it into boxlike compartments—which 
breaks the page unduly and seems to de- 
tract largely from what should be a title's 
main object, first to attract the eye and 
then give all necessary information. 

Some of the old title pages, such as those 
to be found in books issued by the Chiswick 
Press, for instance, during the first quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century, bore charm- 
ing vignettes, which served to attract and 
hold the attention of any one who took up 
the volume, in addition to making its pos- 
session a pleasure. Collectors will remem- 
ber many other volumes of Bngiish origin 
and later date which bear on their title 
pages beautiful vignettes, designed and ex- 
ecuted by men like W. J. Linton and Will- 
fam Bell Scott, all these books being ordi- 
nary commercial issues. But it must be 
remembered that such vignettes, to be ef- 
fective, must be the best work of the best 
men and printed directly from the wood 
block or copper plate, process work, charm- 
ing though it may be at certain times, not 
being suited to such use. 


Many of the old Ticknor & Fieli™ title 
pages were remarkably effective through 
a very sparing use of color; while, to come 
nearer our own day, it may be safely said 
that few, if any, of the books issued by 
Copeland & Day, whose imprint is sadly 
missed from our shops, failed to show title 
pages which were thoroughly effective in 
their plain, dignified typography. “ The 
Old Gentleman of the Black Stock" con- 
tains a remarkably good title page, ren 
dered doubly effective by the half-length 
portrait of Basham Miles by H. C. Christy, 
admirably well printed in colors. The de- 
lightful volumes of English minor poets, 
which have been appearing for the last dec- 
ade or so, aside from the interest of their 
contents, have long been noted for their 
typography and mechanical! detatls, many 
of their title pages being extremely good in 
every way. 

The title page found in the de luxe edi- 
tion of Walter Pater, which is just appear- 
ing from the Macmillans, is altogether 
bold and dignified, and just sufficient- 
ly rubricated to add to its effectiveness. 
On the other hand, the title page to the 
Mackail life of William Morris, unfort- 
unately, entirely lacks distinction, although 
a careful examination of it fails to show 
exactly why this should be. There is noth- 
ing to criticise in its composition, and yet 
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seeme. unusually watindianle in ae } 
whose binding and typography are so fin 
in every other detail, ; ¥ 
It would seem a taipte ipeak o@the 
Kelmscott pages but for the 
fact that no possible comparison could be 
made between commercial, or ordinary is- 
sues, and fine, limited editions. Therefore 
it will hardly be considered a criticism on 
the books mentioned above to speak of the 
AMelightful title pages, from the simplest. to 
the most elaborate, always found in Mor- 

ris's work. 

since wé seem to have run off into a 
of thé title pages of the finer 
tions, it may be said that those found in 
beoks bearing the imprint of the Marion 
Press, although sometimes rubricated, de- 
pend most largely upon the beauty, dignity, 
and arrangement of the type for full art- 
istic effect.. The title pages of the Merry- 
mount Press books ere always good, al- 
though part of their effectiveness is more 
often due to use of ornament and rubrica- 

tion. J 


The “Account of the Gibbs-Channing 
Portrait of Washington,” by Mr, Samuel 
Putnam Avery, a ptivately printed book 
recently issued from the De Vinne.- Press, 
has a particularly fine title page, the charm 
of which Mes to a great extent in a clever 
use of color on a page, which is fitst ‘well 
composed. The large opening initial is 
partly rubricated, while a central ornament 
of poppies and leaves shows the flower 
colored in an odd shade of red, the leaves 
and tendrils being in black—the whole ef- 
fect being particularly good. 

Some of the books issued by Mr. William 
Loring Andrews have particularly strikirg 
title pages, his “ Sextodecimos et Infra” 
showing a beautiful 7xc simile of one of 
these small books, in an embroidered bind- 
ing, so well reproduced in colors as to 
show clearly all gradations of tone, even 
those produced by age, a8 well as differ- 
ences in texture. His recently issued ‘* Gos- 
sig About Book Collecting "' shows on*its 
title page a small but most delightfully 
executed copper-plate vignette by E. D. 


wives 


Ffénch, after Millet’s “ The Sower,” which 
is fine in every detail. 
Two other recent books, Mr. Andrews’s 


“Trio of French Engravers,” issued in the 
Fall of 1899, and the lately issued ‘ Bibli- 
ography of the Compleat Angler,’ by Ar- 
nold Wood, have charming and unusual 
title pages. Both title pages show elabo- 
rate designs carefully worked out down 
to their smallest details, and engraved 
throughout on copper plates, and are most 
effectively printed on Japan paper. These 
title pages are so fine and so thoroughly 
in keeping with the character of the books 
that it is hard’ to decide whether one 
is finer than the other. The Andrews 
title page is lighter and more graceful, and 
so best suited to a book on the work of 
French engravers in miniature of the 
eighteenth century; while the Izaak Wal- 
ton tithe page is so much more elaborate 
in its carefully worked out details, which 
consist almost entirely of marine subjects, 
that it suits a book of such character 
equally well. 

Mr. De Vinne has partly promised us a 
book to be entirely devoted to the compo- 
sition of title pages, which would seem to 
show how important a matter he thought 
it td be. In the meantime, it must be re- 
membered that in his book on “ The Prac- 
tice of Typography" he tells us that a 
great deal of the present unsatisfactory 
work on title pages is due to the fact that 
the type founders of the present day usu- 
ally end their series with a body of pica, 
adding that there is very little cail for the 
larger sizes of Roman capitals necessary 
tou insure good title pages. Mr. De Vinne 
Says: “ Book titles, always difficult to 
compose in good form, call for many 
sizes, and for a closely graded series of 
uniform face,’’ which would seem to show 
conclusively that the chief fault lies with 
the type founder, and not with publishers 
and printers. The fact that the tithk pages 
in ordinary commercial issues are uniform- 
ly better in England than in America may 
also be due to the fact that the foreign 
type founders have recognized this need. 





LONDON PUNCH WAKING UP. 


It seems incredible that Sir John Tenniel, 
the famous caricaturist of Punch, should 
have preferred, up to his retirement the 
other day, to draw his things on the wood, 
when it is so much easier to do them freely 
and let the photographer bother with the 
size. The statement that “ hereafter the 
drawings for Punch would be reproduced 
by the photomechanical processes’’ was a 
revelation of conservatism that has been 
willing to lag behind everybody else for 
fifteen or twenty years. In America we 
have almost done away with the wood 
block altogether, much to the sorrow of 
many who remember the beautiful and un- 
equaled engravings by such men as Yueng- 
ling, Closson, King, Miller, Knell, French, 
and others, whose names ten years ago 
were so well known to magazine readers. 
These men, however, were freed from the 
restrictions of the earlier days, before we 
had learned to photograph any drawing 
or painting directly on the block. Their 
work was even the more difficult, how- 
ever, because they had to translate the 
tones and values of the original into line 
without any suggestion from the artist and 
to invent combinations of lines that would 
best serve to convey a clear impression of 
delicate textures. What they accomplished 
became the wonder of the art world. If at 
times vigor was lost in caring too much 
for tone, much remained to praise in the 
beauty and marvelous delicacy of the re 
sult. All the great draughtsmen of Punch 
—Keene, Leech, Richard Doyle, Tenniel, 
and many others—rad to contend with the 
restricted space of the black and with the 
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necessity for making the drawing in re- 
verse. Then, too, in wood engraving same- 
thing of the original is always lost; the en- 
graver never makes an exact duplicate. If 
he cuts away a bit too much here or there 
he cannot restore the wood, but has to 
make the best of whet is left. Apart from 
any question of artistic limitations—and 
with us they would seem insuperable in 
these rapid days—are the matters of time 
and cost. 

A line drawing can be made ready for 
the press in a few hours, and one in wash 
er a painting reproduced in half tone in 
the same time. The difference in cost is 
very large. It was:not uncommon, in the 
palmy days of wood engraving in America, 
to pay as much as $200 for a single page 
engraving, and for small sizes in propor- 
tion. Nowadays a large line drawing can 
be reproduced, page size, for $3, and a 
wash drawing in half tone for $8 or $10. 
Drawings cost more than fthey used to, 
and there are more men who have been 
specially trained in general art who are 
willing to do things for the periodical! press. 
There is no longer any restriction as to 
size or color or any danger of the inter- 
position of the personality of the engraver. 
The camera has no artistic preferences, but 
1s? content with the impersonal directness 
of a machine. 

We. lead the -world in wood-engraving, 
and it is evident to the most casual ob- 
servers of*foreign and home-made maga- 
zines that we are ahead in the molding of 
photo-mechanical plates and in the print- 
ing of them, Even in color printing we are 
rivalfmg the best that France has done. 
Germany is still the home of the wood-en- 
graver, as she was the mother of one of 
its greatest practitioners and founders; the 
art has degenerated into a most mechan- 
ical one. Cole and Wolf and The Century 
Magazine are stil showing us some beau- 
tiful end worthy examples. ’ 





Mo-es Coit Tyler’s Death and the 
Needs of Cornel!. 


by President Jacob 








Of the address mad 
Gould Schurman atthe banquet of the 
Cornell Alumni, in this city last Satur- 
day, a report was printed in Sunday's New 
Yor«x Times, A reference which President 


Schurman made to the death of Moses 
Coit Tyler, omitted from that report, 
should find a place here. He said: 


I cannot take my seat without adverting 
to the growth of an admirable espirit de 
corps in all the members of the Uptroemty. 
and especially the instructing staff. ‘0 
preside over the Cornell Faculty has al- 
ways been « matter of pride to me, but it 
is now also a uliar pleasure, Such co- 
operation, su fraternity, such mutuat 
helpfulness and kindness, such unalloyed 
harmony—it is difficult to imagine any- 
thing more delightful! The deeper our re- 
gret at any break in the ranks! And one of 
the noblest, alas! has just fallen! On the last 
Sunday -of the old year we comnitted to 
the earth—ashes to ashes, dust to dust—all 
that was mortal of our friend and col- 
league; Moses Coit Tyler. You recall that 
manly presence, that genial disposition, 
with the quiet, pervasive humor, that noble 


character, that generous and accurate 
scholarship, that polished and delightful 
style, those lectures which were at once 


instruction and inspiration to successive 
generations of students. Never again shall 
we see the man or hear his words. But 
the influence of his personality survives. 
It is men of the moral and intellectual 
calibre of Moses Coit Tyler that make the 
giory of a university. It is not enough for 
a university to furnish instruction in all 
forms of knowledge and discipline in the 
use of all the methods by which knowledge 
is obtairied. You need also, as Huxley 
has well said, ‘“‘the force of living ex. 
ample" to fire the student with a noble 
ambition to emulate the as of the 
scholar and to follow the investigator in 
the exploration of new fields of knowl-, 
edge. A university which aims to be the 
home of al knowledge, theoretical and 
ractical, and which has in its faculty men 
ike Moses Coit Tyler, has a mission in this 
Republic, whose extent no man can meas- 
ure, and whose importance no man can 
overestimate 


President Schurman also set forth some 
of the pressing needs of the university, due 
to the increase in the number of students. 

~With buildings and an equipment valued at 
$3,250,000, and invested funds of nearly 

7,000,000, and with not a dollar of debt, 
the university needs further resources. He 
said, in detail: 


We graduated last June 465 candidates 
and since that time we have enrolled in ali 
departments more than 3,000 students. The 
instructing staff numbers 327. To main- 
tain that corps of teachers, to supply them 
with apparetus, equipment, and ks; to 
vovide for repairs, heat, light, and power; 
n other words, to conduct the unversity, 
both on its intellectual and material sides, 
taxes to the utmost the resources avail- 
able for the purpose. Every foot of floor 
space on the campus, from attic to base- 
ment, is in requisition, and almost every- 
where the rooms are overcrowded. The 
‘number of students this year ig.over 200 
more than last year, when there was a 
similar increase over the preceding year. 
The Professor of Latin told me the other 
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; in French, 603; in German, 
sh, 777, and that the Sibley 
College of Mechanical a 
Mechanic Arts has 634 students, while 361 
persons have acest received - 
erlor's degrees are enrolled in the graduate 
and ether departments. No one cap realize 
how hard we are put to even to provene 
rooms for lectures, recitations, and labora- 
tory work, We are in urgent need of two 
large buildings—one for and the 
other for la 
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seven additional buildings might cost about 
$1,000,009, I appeal to the public for that 
amount. 


English Books Published Last Year. 


From The London Publishers’ Circular. 

The books of 1898, the year of the Spano- 
American war, were $10 fewer than those of 
1897. The books of 1899, when our Boer 
war began, were about the same in num- 
ber as those of 1898. All the year 1900 
that war has worried us, and our book list 
shows a fall of 418. But the fall is not in 
every class of book. The numbers have in- 
creased in politics and commerce, including 
South African politics and commerce; in 
voyages and travels, including voyages to 
and travels in South Africa; in history and 
biography, including South African events, 
territories, races, and notabilities; in year 
books, in medicine and surgery, including 
malarial medicine and military surgery; in 
arts and sciences, including the science of 
war. On war in general the number of 
books produced has been very large, on the 
South African war in particular more than 
one hundred books have been published dur- 














ing the. last six months. The analytical 

table is divided into thirteen classes, also 
new books and new editions: 

——-- 1900. -—_—— 

New New 

Divisions. Books. Editions. 

Theology, sermons, biblical, &e., 579 129 
Educational, classical, and philo- 

BOICR) . i Mecaccicccdcscscsedec 613 119 
Novels, tales,and juvenile works.1,563 BAG 
Law, jurisprudence, &e 101 46 
Political and 

CBSS, BO. coc ccvocccocéccwetess 380 107 
Arts, sciences 

WOFKS occ. 6S 
Voyages, tra 

Re era a 70 | 
History, biography, & 115 
Poetry and the drama... «+e 296 7 
Year books and serials in vol- 

410 éte 
192 74 
Belles-lettres, ess mono- 

CS eee ee eee 41 
Miscellaneous, including pamph- 

lets not sermons. ......s...0055 117 5 

ND. 500 sch a0 do Semsadrcnnne< 5,760 1,389 
Total mew bWOOKS..,.2¥. 6. ese Vobcawscccecs 5,760 
MVEA COD 56 5 i pape doe cheese besetesiavs 7,149 


The totals in i860 were: New books, 5,971; new 
editions, 1,506. Grand total, 7,567. 








“The Twentieth Century Critic.” 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

You are to be congratulated. The senti- 
ment of your editorial utterance of Jan. 5 
on “The Twentieth Century Critic," hold- 
ing that the proper mission of the critic is 
to praise as well as to blame, has the 
speedy indorsement of competent authority. 
In his eulogy on the late Senator Cushman 
K. Davis yesterday, Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge of Massachusetts, himself an author 
of distinction, designated as ‘‘a common 
error’ the idea that eulogies are little to 
be believed, and added: 

This error springs from another equally 
common, that criticism means fault find- 
ing, whereas true criticism, which alone is 


of value, consists quite as much in pointing 
out beauties as in enumerating defects. 


Thankful indeed should the world be for 
the sanity that has rescued criticism from 
the cruel, swashbuckling methods of Jeffrey 
and Gifford. ‘“‘ Reviewers’ like these men 
did mere harm than good. They reveled in 
displays of what they mistakenly thought 
astuteness and “ smartness,"’ but which 
were in truth only advertisements of their 
own lack of discrimination, their perverse 
blindness, their callous brutality, or may- 
hap their downright ignorance. 

Every author should be a rigid and honest 
self-examiner. Being so, he is no more apt 
to be unduly swayed—" spoiled ''—by inju- 
dieious praise than cast down by wantonly 
unkind denunciation. In the new channels 
that int@Migent criticism has of late years 
found for itself, critics are coming to be 
recognized by the author as safe guides, 
helpful mentors, and genuine frfends rather 
than unhappy, pessimistic creatures whose 
every utterance is a mere outcropping of 
bile.” They assist materially in bringing 
out the best a writer is capable of, and 
have as reward not only ease of conscience 
and the indescribable joy of feeling that 
they have performed some of those good 
“works "’ so much more important than 
*“ faith,”’ but legal title to part ownership 
in the future output of writers whom they 
have encouraged. 

The century upon which we have just en- 
tered is one of Hope most luminant. Is it 
not reasonable to expect that among the 
benefits and blessings it has in store is a 
mutually pleasant and profitable co-opera- 
tion of author and critic? 

JOHN TALMAN. 

St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 13. 


“Emerson’s Writings in The Dial.” 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 


Henry D. Thoreau, I have been deeply in- 
terested in Mr. Spofford's communication 


are corrected. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 











As the compiler of a bibliography of 


yeoncerning Emerson's contributions to The 
Dial, arid this because, from Mr. Spofford’s 
copy of that periodical, containing Emer- 
son's contributions, ‘“‘ marked by Mr. Emer- 
son with his initials,’’ some errors of mine 


In the “Bibliography of Henry David 
Thoreau,” published by the Rowfant Club, 
I ascribed to Thoreau the following papers, 
as published in The Dial: “The Lawes of 
Menu,” Volume IIL, p. 331; “Sayings of 
Confucius," Volume TIT., p. 498; ‘‘ Ethnical 
Scriptures. Chinese Four Books,’’ Volume 
IV.,.p. 205; “ The Preaching of Buddha,” 
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terial at my hands was Channing's ‘‘ Tho- 
reau: The Poet-Naturalist,” and on Page 
240 of that work he ascribes ‘The Laws 
of Menu” to Thoreau. I felt safe with 
Tiforeau’s most intimate friend for my au- 
thority. For my other entries I relied upon 
the interesting q@aper on ‘The Dial: An 
Historical and Bibliographical! Introduction, 
with a List of the Contributors,’ by George 
Willis Cooke, (The Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy, Volume XIEX., p. 225.) I append 
Mr. Cooke's list for comparison, with Mr. 
Spofford's. 

“ Veeshno Sarma" Cooke ascribes to Em- 
erson. Spofford to Emerson. 

“The Laws of Menu": Cooke—Not as- 


1901. 





cribed, Spofford—Emerson. 
“Sayings of Confucius": Cooke—Tho- 
reau. Spofford—Not mentioned. 


*‘Ethnical Scriptures. Desatir’’: Cooke— 
Not ascribed. Spofford—Emerson. 
“Ethnical Scriptures. Chinese 


Books '': Cooke—Thoreau. Spofford—Emer- 


Four 


tus "': Cooke—Thoreau. Spofford—Emerson. 

‘ Ethnical Scriptures. Chaldean Oracles ": 
Cooke—Not ascribed. Spofford—Emerson. 

“The Preaching of Buddha. Selections "’: 
Cooke—Thoreau. Spofford—Emerson. 

It is noteworthy that of these papers, Mr. 
Cabot, Emerson's literary executor, in- 
cludes only “ Veeshno Sarma.” He does 
not mention any of the other entries, even 
in the list which he marks with a dagger 
as “ doubtful.” 

Of course the contrtbutions “‘ marked by 
Mr. Emerson with his initials as written 
by him’ must be accepted as authentic; 
yet Mr. Cooke speaks ‘“‘as one having au- 
thority’ when he says “several of the 
Ethnical Scriptures were selected by him 
[Thoreau] or with his aid.” Moreover, 
Phoreau himself has made a Palas to 
a somewhat intimate knowledge of the lit- 
erature from whieh the Ethnical Scriptures 
are @erived: ‘‘ The reading which I love 
best isthe scriptures of the several na- 
tions, though it happens that I am better 
acquainted with those of the Hindoos, the 


Chinese, and the Persians than those of 
the Hebrews, which I have come to at 
last."’—"' A Week on the Concoru,” &c., first 
edition, page 7. 

Thoreau's copy of The Dial is now owned 
by Mr. F. B. Sanborn of Concord, Mass., 
and if Thoreau's contributions are marked 
with his hand, the fact will definitely settle 
this bibliographical muddle. 

SAMUEL A. JONES. 

Ann Arbor, Jan. 11, 1901, 
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Nearly One Hundred Responses. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

To a recent appeal to readers of THE New 
YorK Times SaturDaY Review for a cor- 
rect reproduction of the Ten Command- 
ments in rhyme, familiar to the youth of 
sixty years ago, I have received nearly one 
hundred responses, most of which are from 
memory. A few quote directly from the 
printed page, giving the exact title and im- 
print of publication. The best version, 
taken from “The New England Primer,” 
Congregational Publishing Society, | (now 
Pilgrim Press,) Beacon Street, Boston, 
reads as follows: 

. Thou shalt have no more gods but me. 

2. Before no idol bend thy knee. 

3. Take not the name of God In vain. 

. Dare not the Sabbath day profane. 

. Give both thy parents honor due. 

. Take heed that thou no murder do. 

7. Abstain from words and deeds unclean. 

. Steal not, though thou be poor and 
mean. 

. Make not a willful lie, nor love it. 

10. What is thy neighbor's, dare not covet. 

A more popular version is printed in the 
“ Calvary Catechism,"’ (place and date un- 
known,) “ Songs for Little Ones at Home,” 
(American Tract Society, New Yoérk,) and 
Bombaugh's “ Gleanings for the Curious,” 
(Lippincott,) and differs from the above 


mainly in beginning of the eighth and 
ninth Hnes with “‘ Nor steal” and “ Nor 
make.” 


I appreciate your valuable aid, as well as 
the thoughtful courtesy of many of your 
readers. 







JAMES W. CHENEY, Librarian. 
War Départment Library, Washington, D. 
c., Jan. 14, 1901. 











Libraries of New York State. 


The annual report of the Public Libraries 
division of the New York State Library 
at Albany for 1900 contains returns from 
1,045 libraries. Of these 460 are free for 
lending to the public, and, containing 2,187,- 
125 voluthes, circulated last year 8,452,445. 
The free libraries lent to the people an av- 
erage of 23,157 books daily, 1,163 for each 
1,000 of the population, and 367 for each 100 
books in the libraries. 

. Other items in the report are also inter- 
esting: 

Grants of money amounting to $26,891.43 
were made to 173 librarie} and branches on 
condition of equal amounts locally raised 
and all spent for approved books. 

At the Regents’ meeting Dec. 20, 1900, 
permanent library charters were granted to 
Patchogue Library, to Riverdale Library 
Assoc‘ation, and to the Women’s Round 
Lake Improvement Society; provisional 
































Library, to Bristol Free Library, to Frank- 
fort Free Library, to Haines Falls Free 
Library, to Roanoke Public Library, 


Librery. 





library charters for five years to Brewster 


to 
‘Theresa Free Library, and Walden Public 
The provisional library charters 
formerly granted to Cornwall-on-the-Hud- 
son Public Libary and to Newfield Public 








vary materially from month to month, as 
the demand remains about the same. In 
December fifty-nine libraries were sent to 
forty-four. different borrowers; fourteen 
wall pictures, 1,254 slides, two lanterns, and 
57% photographs were lent to twenty-six 
| schools and clubs. 

In regard to study clubs we learn that 
the following clubs regist.>ed.in December ” 
make the total now 432: Burnt Hills Clio 
Club, Canandaigua Young People’s Reading 
Circle, Canisteo History Club, Delhi Mon- 
day Night Club, Fort Plain Monday Night 
Music Ciub, Heuvelton Universit Exten- . 
sion Club, Littlefalls Progress ‘ New | 
York Home Travelers’ Club, New. ok 8h: 
Gcorge’s Sunday School Club, — 
Strollers’ Club, Patchogue General 
tion Club, Poughkeepsie Oriental Res ? 
Club, (formerly Bible Study Class,) Rochese). +’ 
ter Cardinal Newman Reading Circle, Roma 
Zion Church Club, Rushford Cynthian Club, 
Troy Unity Club, Watervliet Shakspere 
Club, A new edition of the handbook on 
“Study Clubs," giving conditions of regis- 
try and privileges otfered to registered 
clubs, is just issued and will be sent to any ; 
address on request. 3 


| tures, the repert says that statistics do not 











‘The February number of Harper's Maga- 
vine will contain a short story by Edith 
Wharton, called “The Recovery.” Prof. 
Brander Matthews will have an article on 
“Questions of Usage in Words,” while 
Booth Tarkington will present the conclud- 
ing portion of his romances of “Cherry.” 
The same number will also contain an 
article on ‘ Franz Von Lenbich,” by Sid- 











hey Whitman, * 
IsIt Worth 25 CENTS 

to see for three months the Maga- ‘ 
zine of which the following things “y 


| have been said: | 
ANDREW CAKNEGIE—“T think ‘ e 
World’s Work’ remarkable. When I read 
the first number I doubted whether you 
could keep it up to that standard. You Z 
make a splendid beginning.” 
GILBERT PARKER —“ It is the kind of 
laagazine which must appeal to every per- os 
son who reads and thinks and works.” 
G. E. TARBELL, 2nd Vice-Pres. Equita- : 
ble Life Assurance Co.—'‘I want to con- 
gratulate you on the high standard and su- 
perior excellence of the work you are under- 
taking, which I feel cannot help but meet 
with great success.”’ 
PAUL MORTON, Vice-Pres. Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fé R. R.—“ I think the mag- 
azine is all right, and believe it will go. 
Your idea will commend itself to thinking 
men. I congratulate you on the appear- 
ance of the magazine." 
FREDERIC EMORY, Dept. of State, 
Washington—" Permit me to congratulate 
you on the remarkable scope and variety 
of your magazine. I had no idea that you 
would be able to cover such a field, It is a ° 
revelation to me.” 
GEORGE EASTMAN, Eastman Kodak 
Co.—“ I am much pleased with it—so much, 
indeed, that I am sending a subscription 
by same mail.” ry 
JOHN W. NAMAKER—“‘The World's’ 
Work’ will help the work of the world, if 
it is as well done as in the first number.” 
THOS, A. EDDY, Vice-Pres. Flint, Eddy 
& American Trading Co.— I wish to con- 
gratulate you upon the successful initia- 
tion of so important a publication. It 
should‘ be of the greatest value to manu- 
facturers, particularly those seeking an ex- 
tension of their trade in the world’s mar- 
kets."" 
CHARLES R. SKINNER, State Supt. 
Public Instruction, Albany, N. Y.—** Let me 
congratulate you upon the success of ‘ The 
World’s Work.’ I did not imagine there 
was a field for another monthly publica- 
tion, but I am now satisfied that there is 
such a field and you are filling it admira- 
bly. It is just the publication for a busy 
man who is interested in the world’s prog- 
ress, and especially in the development of 
our own country.” 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


is a new-kind of magazine. It con- 
tains the literature of positive 
achievement, not threshing over old 
straw. Its articles are about fresh- 
est subjects, living mzn and what 
they do; our own country, its prog- 
tess and its place among the na- 
tions, It is cheerful, suggestive and 
patriotic; it takes American achieve- 
mznt at its flood and reports and in- 
terprets it. There is not a vague or 
general article in it. 

The pictures, too, are essential, 
and not made up or fanciful. They : 
are beautiful and beautilully printed — - 
and every one helps to tell the story. 

Printed in large type and sewed 
like a book. 

Cut this out : 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., %4 Union 
Square, Ni 


ew York. 
send me The World’s Work for 
three months. ; 
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- ed as possessing an extraordinary vitality 
actually 


His Volume on Sicily, Calabria, and 





Mala” 

It is in vain that the modern historian 
looks to certain sites on the Mediterranean 
and attempts to find signs of a revival that 
shall play some important réle in the civ- 
ization of the future. It Is perhaps a par- 
adox of the world’s development that those 
places which at al! ages have been record- 





Hehtening | and because 
they possessed no e spark them- 
selves. They have not found unat- 


@rawing new inspiration from the many 
and varied civilizations that have been 
forced upon them at @ifferent times in 
their history. Hence the term “ vitality” 
employed by historians may become the 
tronical expression of imertmess, if not of 
stagnation. 

That Calabria, Malta, and Sicily are what 
they are to-day is not owing to any vital- 
ity that they are erroneously said to pos- 
sess, but because they have ever been too 
inert to profit by the vital touches that 
have been given them from without or to 
apply these touches to their own inde- 
pendent advancement. The influences which 
have shaped their course, the obstructions 
which have always arisen to’ bar the way 
to national progress, are entertainingly and 
instructively set forth in Mr. Crawford's 
chronicle-like book, “The Rulers of the 
South,” the very title of which illustrates 
the irony of the fate which has made these 
territories the playground of the civiliza- 
tions that at one time or another have 
prevailed throughout the Mediterranean, 
* Calabria, which geographically may be 
called “the toe of the Italian boot,” ts 
now divided into the Provinces of Cosenza, 
Reggio, Calabria, and Catanzaro. Like the 
adjacent islands of Sicily and Malta, it 
contains in its archaeological and ethno- 
logical aspects the remains of the foreign 
peoples that have been resident upon its 
shores, while its atmosphere seems bur- 
dened with the traditions of the past, and 
its people speak a soft dialect not unlike 
that of the Sicilians, but different fro 
the sharp phrasings of the Maltese, w 
are emphasizéd with Arabic idiom! To-day 
Sicily is chiefly talked about as being the 
home of the Mafia and the birthplace of 
Crispi, and Malta as a convenient station 
for the British ships that, on their way 
to India, are to pass through the Suez 
Canal, But Mr. Crawford takes the reader 
back to that dim, far-distant past— 


When demigods made history and myth 
together, heroic beings moved upon the 
southern land and sea, in shapes of beauty 
and of strength, sometimes of terror, and 
pursued each other, changing and inter- 
changing forms, appearing and disappear- 
ing, arising from the waters as a mirage 
and sinking into the bosom of the earth, 
then springing into life again elsewhere in 
the more vivid day of a nearer reality, 
half human still, but already mortal, to die 
at last, to be buried in tombs that endure, 
and to leave names behind them which 
history can neither quite accept nor wholly 
overlook. 


Malta, known to the ancient Greeks as 
Ogygia, the residence of the nymph Ca- 
lypso, whose grotto is still shown there, 
was first colonized by the Phoenicians, 
then visKked by the Greeks, then sub- 
dued by the Carthaginians. Then came 
the Vandals in A. D. 454, the Goths in 533, 
the Arabs in 870, and the Normans, who 
united it with Sicily, in 1000. Later still 
were conflicts for the possession of the 
island between the Knights of St. John and 
the Turks, and in 17#8 the treachery of 
Bonaparte gave the island to the French. 
Until the end of the Middle Ages the hit- 
tory of Malta and Calabria reflected that 
of Sicily, where the enterprise of the Phoe- 
nicians, the culture of the Greeks, the zeal 
Yor conquest of ithe Goths, and the religious 
end adventurous zeal of the Normans ob- 
tained firmer foothold and created out of 
the heterogeneous population that they 
found miniatures of their respective mother 
countries. This was particularly true of 


the Greeks, who made a little Hellas of 
Sicily, divided in parts, antagonistic one 
toward another, as were ever Attica, 


3oeotia, Achaia, Argolis, and Aetolia; but 
unlike the latter, the divisions of Greek 
Sicily were, owing to natural jealousies, 
rarely able to unite against a common 
enemy, or to enlist themselves in a com- 
mon enterprise for their mutual advance- 
ment. From the Middle Ages onward the 
people, whether the descendants of the an- 
cient Siculi, the Phoenicians, Greeks, or 
Goths, drew gradually together, and, had 
the rising European powers then left them 
free for a time to develop along natural 
lines, we might to-day see Sicily the Hol- 
land of the Mediterranean, as Garibaldi, 
‘ess than half a century ago, tried to make 
it. But it was not to be. Every political 
upheaval among the Latin nations found 
expression in Sicily, often with ruin and 
bloodshed, until the Sicilians, smarting un- 
der the rule of foreign masters, bgoke their 
bonds by the same means which had been 
employed to enslave them, only, after a 
little while, to fall victims to new con- 
querors, who brought with them new con- 
ceptions of life. 

Mr. Crawford has written a unique work, 
and we believe that experts will regard it 


— 
‘THE RULERS OF THE SOUTH: SICILY, 
CALABRIA, MALTA. By Francis Marion 


Crawford. With 100 drawings by Henry Brok- 
man and photographie reproductions. In two 
volumes. Pp. 392 and 408. 8vo. With index 
and full chronological table. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan & 
Co. $6. In large paper edition, Mmited to 
150 copies, $12.50, 
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dertaking must have been enérmous. Noth- 
ing like it is found even in Italian iitergture 
—in Chiest, ai Giovanni; Lo Paso, or Amari. 
In fact, these authorities by comparison 
with Mr. Crawford's wiitk are very often 
found to be at fault. For the most part, 
he ignores them without cOmment. More 
modern Italian scholarship he has a certain 
respect for, and he fs not loath ta’ cite 
from the 
and others who have made specific studies 
along the lines which he follows in general. 
And it ts 4 curious fact, which, as it can- 
not be attributed to ignorance, intimates no 
small amount of absolute knowledge, that 
many well-established Italian traditions 
which are conspicuous in textbooks are 
entirely disdained by Mr. Crawford. 

For example, he declares toward the end 
of his work that the derivation of the word 
Mafia is unknown, and that “it was first 
used in its present sense by the author of 
a famous play, ‘I Mafiusi di la Vicaria,’ 
which was produced in 183."" Acknow!l- 
edged authorities, the author of “la 
Guerra dei Vespri Sicillani"’ among them, 
we believe, have said that the word and 
its peculiar signifieance date back to 
the Sicilian Vespers, in 1282, when the isl- 
and ran with French blood to the cry of 
“Morte alle Francese Italia aneio,” the 
initial letters of which form the word 
Mafia. What is realiy meant by the Mafia 
to-day as a means of executing or of ob- 
structing justice Mr. Crawford fully ex- 
plains in some of the most interesting 
pages of his book. 

But it may be asked, Has such a work 
as “The Rulers of the South” any gen- 
cral use or interest? To which we unhesl- 
tatingly answer, yes. In putting the tradi- 
tions, the legends, the chronicles of Sicfiy, 
Cala®Mf& and Malta into a modern coher- 
ent form he has produced a most delightful 
series of romances, which for the classical 
scholar will give a new meanigg to his- 
terical text books. But there is still an- 
other way in which the work may be re- 
garded, and its mission in this respect is 
abundantly enhanced by the beautiful 
drawings of Mr. Brokman and the photo- 
graphic illustrations, but of it we prefer to 
let the author speak for himself: 


My task is ended. If the curiosity of my 
1eaders is unsatisfied, let them visit the 
south and seek out for themselves those 
things which they desire to know; if they 
are disappeinted with the story of twenty 
centuries, as | have told it, let them look 
into the fathomless archives of southern 
histo. and read in half a dozen languages 
and dialects the thousand tales Which J 
have left untold. In either case I shall not 
have labored in vain. If any, after reading 
this book, are tempted to wander througn 
some of the most beautiful and memorable 
places in the world, or if any, desiring 
more knowledge, are impelled to pursue 
the study of classic history or the romantic 
chronicles of Norman times, I am _ more 
than repaid for having attempted what is 
perhaps impossible. 


The High Schools ot New York. 


Zo The New York Times Saturday Review: 

When Tammany regained control of this 
city in 189%, there was a general cry that 
the high schvols established under Mayor 
Strong's administration would be abol- 
ished. So far, however, Tammany has 
not shown such a viorent opposition to 
high schools as has a gentleman outside 
that organization—Mr. Coler. That Tue 
Times should join forées with him in an 
attack on such schools in an editorial in 
Tae Times Saturpay Review of Jan. 5 
came as a surprise to many of your read- 
ers. It seems as if THe Times had been 
led astray by the many unfounded state- 
ments of Mr. Coler about a subject which 
even his omnipotence does not include. 

The subject of high schools and how far 
they ought to be a burden on the public 
treasury has been fought about so often 
in all sections of this country that it would 
seem that the people of New York City 
might be spared a repetition of the argu- 
ments for and against the maintenance of 
such schools. It was thought by many that 
the last word had been said when Mr. 
Frank A. Hill, Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education, pub- 
lished his paper on ‘‘ How Far the Public 
School is a Just Charge on the Public 
Treasury.’’ Probably a perusal by Mr. 
Coler of that paper might make him waver 
in his attack on the high schools and lead 
him to withdraw statements which he has 
made unwisely because of hig ignorance 
of the literature relating to public educa- 
tion and because of his unfamiliarity with 
the conditions in the high schools of this 
city and with the class of pupils who at- 
tend them. 

His “rushing into print" about a sub- 
ject of which he knows very little only has 
the effect of hurting his reputation for 
accuracy in matters with which he is more 
conversant. When, however, THe Times 
leads an attack on the higher schools, it 
calls for a much more careful considera- 
tion. 

Granting that the three high schools now 
in existerce in the Boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx accommodate only a small 
proportion of the total school population, 
nevertheless the good they do is felt by 
all. The high schools here have been in 
operation too short a time for the average 
citizen to appreciate this, but it is only 
too well known in communities where the 
high schcols have existed for years. In 
these places, and the same will eventually 
be true of New York, the high schools 
occupy the same position toward the ele- 
mentary schools as the colleges occupy 
toward the high schools, For many years 
all movements for the improvement of edu- 
cation and educational methods have orig- 
inated in our colleges. These have insist- 
ed on the raising of the standard of in- 
struction in the high school, and in order 
to accomplish this the high school teach- 
ers have felt the necessity of seeing that 


y such an un- 


pages of Cutrera’ 





i 
would be scarcely felt by the grammar 
schools, which would remain stationary. 

Nothing better™ 


the doctor's own special work, it is of in- 
terest to note that as far back as 1839 a 


the truth of | bill was passed authorizing the appoint- 


this statcment than the condition of the | ment of an agent to visit England, Hol- 


New York elementary schools as com- 


land, and France to secure copies of “ all 


pared with schools of the same grade in | desirable documents,"" In January, 1841, J. 
communities where the high school has | Romeyn Brodhead, former Secretary of the 
jong been an ideal for both pupils and) American Legation at The Hague, was se- 


teachers. One of our best and most ear- 


lected as the agent. In Holland Mr. Brod- 


nest-School Commissioners has said that | head obtained about 4,000 pages of trans- 


the schools of our city were fifty years 
behind the times before Mayor Strong's 
administration, and it is not surprising that 
Dr. J. M. Rice, in his articles in The 


cripts, In England about 17,000, and in 
Paris about 6,000. He was greatly disap- 
pointed to learn while in Holland that the 
records of the West Indla“Company had 


Forum, reserved his most scathing criti- been sold in 1821 for old paper. The Brod- 


cisms for New York schools. 
how much of the evil was due to a faulty 
school system, no such backwardriess 
would have been poasible had the benefi- 


No matter | head transcripts were ultimately published 


in ten volumes, and from them several his- 
tories of the State drew their inspiration, 
including O'Callaghan's “ History of New 


cent influences of the college been felt in Netherlands,” and Brodhead’s “ History of 
the grammar school through the medium | New York.” But concerning the first quest 


of the high school. 

What Tue Times seeks in the other part 
of the editorial is certainly impossible. It is 
so human for everybody of any worth to 
look forward to advancement to some po- 
sition of greater distinction and remuner- 
ation that to deny the hope of such stulti- 
fies healthy growth. As long as high in- 
tellectual attainments are counted by the 
world as deserving of the greatest respect, 
80 long will the teacher of the lowest grade 
in an elementary school be ambitious to 
teach in the oa grammar _ school 
teacher to teach in™the high schodi, and 
the high school teacher to teach in a col- 
lege. When an ambition is so natura? and 
healthy, it is absurd to hear teachers con- 
stantly xveproached with being dissatisfied 
with their positions because of their desire 
to rise higher. The thwarting of such an 
ambition certainly results in a poor 
teacher. 


The second proposal of Tag Times, to put 
the best teachers in the lower grades an! 
the Jeast efficient in the higher, 
pay the latter the least, is certainly novel 
to most educators. It requires less prep- 
aration to fit the teachers of elementary 
grades for their positions, and, notwith- 
standing what THe Times says, the teach- 
ing required in those grades is far less 
wearing on the teacher than the work re- 
quired in the high school and the last 
grades of the grammar school. Those two 
elements alone would call for higher sal- 
aries for the more advanced grades. Even 
if the teachers of the lowest grades were 


paid the highest salaries, ft would by no |} Netherlands. 


of ecclesiastical documents for their own 
sake, Dr. Corwin gives this interesting bit 
of information: 

When Mr. Brodhead started on his tmis- 
sion, the Rev. Dr. Thomas De Witt, one of 
the pastors of the Collegiate Church of 
New York, requested him to seek access 


also to some of the archives 
in Holland, to ascertain wh there was 
hot material to be found » which 
would throw light on the early history of 
the churches of New York and New Jersey. 


This request was in perfect harmony wh 
his main enterprise, and he cheerfully con- 
sented. His letter, making a on to 
the ecclesiastical authorities in Holland, in 
1841, for permission to search their arch- 
ives, was found by the writer in his recent 
researches, as well as several letters of 
the Rey, Thomas De Witt bearing on the 
same subject. ; 


The researches in, this direction, conduct- 
ead by Mr. Brodhead, were by no means 
exhaustive, and Dr. Corwin’s work, con- 
ducted for the General Synod prior to his 
appointment by the te, revealed this 
fact. At The Hagué he examined the 


| archives of the General Synod and made 


and to} 


extracts from the Acts of the Old Classis 
of all items relating to New York and New 
Jersey, extending from 1682 until 1819, 
when the last lament is recorded, ‘‘ No 
news from New York and New Jersey.” 
The minutes of the ‘‘ Deputies of the Clas- 
sis on Foreign Affairs'’ were next exam- 
ined with the same object in view. Then 
came the correspondence between the Clas- 
sis of Amsterdam and the Colonial 
Churches, the minutes of the Synod of 
North Holland and the archives proper of 
the General Synod of the Chureh of the 
Concerning the general and 


means follow that the best teachers would | particular worth of the material thus ob- 


be had for those positions, for salary is 
not everything to the good teacher. Those 
teachers who would seek to remain in the 
lower grades simply because the salaries 
were higher would be of the kind who did 
not aspire to attain a more intellectual 
standing in educational matters. 

Unfortunately the argument advanced by 
Tue Times for such a radical change would 
apply equally to most of our institutions. 
The best and highest paid professors ‘n 
our colleges would have to teach fresh- 
men, while the 
would give instruction to the graduates— 
all on the theory of the best service to the 
greatest number. Salaries in our libraries, 
in our hospitals, in our departments of 
police and justice would have to be re- 
versed. Skill and great abétffy due to 
length of training would ceunt for naught 
simply because relatively fewer people 
came into actual contact with the higher 
officials. What an anomaly for the boy 
and the citizen to find that as he went 
higher, his teachers, his surgeons, and his 
judges became less and less efficient. It 
would be better that high schools and Su- 
preme Courts did not exist, for what re- 
spect would their officers command? 

The teachers of New York City enjoy 
little enough respect as it is, and the plan 
proposed by Tue Times and Mr. Coler 
would only tend to lessen “ft. There is no 
city in this country where the social posi- 
tion of the teacher is so low as here, none 
where the teacher is of so little force in 
the community. This has been largely due 
to the low salaries on which they have 
been kept for years. It was good to have 
Tux TIMES come out in support of main- 
taining the increases lately awarded them. 
Many people argue: “We can get good 
teachers for $500 a year.” Perhaps it would 
be sufficient to reply that there are many 
good lawyers who would take positions in 
the United States Circuit Courts at $5,000 
a year, tut do we want them? J. 8. 

New York, Jan. 14, 1901. 





Origin of New York Churches, 


Two volumes of records relating to the 
ecclesiastical history of the State of New 
York will soon be ready under the super- 


tained Dr. Corwin writes: 


To the historian originai documents are 
invaluable. The transcriptions now secured 
constitute the fundamental facts of the 
ecclegiastical history of New York and 
New Jersey. About three-fourths of these 
documents relate to New York and one- 
fourth to New Jersey, but they cannot 
very well be separated, and ought not to 
be. They represent much of the social his- 
tory of Colonial times, although they, of 
course, relate chiefly to the religious his- 
tory. ‘lhere are also not a few allusions 
to civil matters, which cannot fail to be of 
interest in the gené@ral civil history of these 
States. Indeed, the social, civil, and re- 


worst and poorest paid |igious histories in Colonial times were so 


closely blended that they cannot be alto- 
gether divided. This fact abundantly ap- 
pears in the Documentary History of New 
York, end in the Colonial Documents of 
the same State. The same also appears in 
the simiiar set of volumes styt “ The 
Archives of New Jersey."' The general 
tone of the documents obtained also gives 
a true and living picture of the religious 
life of Holland during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. They show a genu- 
ine spirit of plety, and great zeal to pro- 
mote the spiritual interests of the Colonial 
churches. 

Dr. Corwin has deemed it wise in such a 
collection to incorporate material other 
than that referring to the Reformed 
Church, such as the repeated applications 
for charters by other denominations under 
the Dutch colonial rule and the three col- 
lege charters of New York and New Jersey 
of the colonial period. ‘“ These,’’ he con- 


cludes, “are those of the College of New 
Jersey, (now at Princeton,) 1746; Kings 
(Columbia) College, New York City, 1753; 


Queens (Rutgers) College, New Brunswick, 
1766 and 1770. Occasionally, also, church 
calls, with their varying forms of phrase- 
ology, according to the periods and the 
struggles of the times, have been included; 
also certain civil legislation, bearing on the 
churches, as well as certain judicial de- 
cisions relating to the same, anticipating 
the dawn of full religious liberty; or where 
this was found to be impracticable, at 
jeast an abstract of such facts, with refer- 
ences to the documents, have been inserted 
at the proper points. It adds but little to 
the bulk of the work to include the docu- 
ments from all denominations, or at least 
abstracts and references to the same. This 
also adds greatly to the value of the work, 
making it more unique and complete as 
‘Original Documents Relating to all the 
Religious Bodies of Colonial Times in New 


vision of the State Historian, Mr. Hugh | York and New Jersey,’ for these two Prov- 


Hastings. In 1899, according to the condi- 
tions of a legislative appropriation, the Rev. 
Dr. Edward T. Corwin undertook the task 
of copying and translating the documents 
in the possession of the ecclesiastical ar- 
chives of Amsterdam and The Hague re- 
lating to the Colonial history of this State 
and for their preparation for publication. 
The two volumes just issued represent 50 


inces were generally under one Governor.” 





The Boston Authors’ Club. 


When the Boston Authors’ Club cele- 
brated its first anniversary Saturday before 
last, it held up its head without fearing 
the world’s laugh. Indeed, had it been so 
inclined, it might have taughed at the 


per cent. of the entire matter included by | world as represented by the metropolitan 


the researches of Dr. Corwin and cover 
the period from 1682 to 1700, or, in other 
words, the chronicle of the Dutch rule, the 
conquest of the Dutch by the English, the 
temporary reversion to Dutch authority, the 
restoration of the English domination, and 
the Leisler rebellion, all of which throw 
considerable light for the first time upon 
many religious questions. 


press, inasmuch as the prophecies had not 
been fulfilled with which the latter christ- 
ened it—the prophecies that it probably 
would not survive six months. Yet why 
in its earliest infancy should it have been 
considered moribund, since it had a con- 
stitution modeled exactly on that of the 
New York Authors’ Club? The New York 
club, every one knows, enjoys the highest 


In a very comprehensive and painstaking | degree of good health. The chief respect in 


introduction Dr. Corwin points out the va- 


which the Boston club differs from its New 































































































































York model is in the matter of , admitting 
women, and in the fact that it has no home 
of its own. It is possibly because it admits 
women to membership that fts social gath- 
erings have been largely of the tea-bibbing 
variety, but the tax on tea is so much less 
at present than on any other cheering 
liquid that it can easily be understood why 
Puritanic Boston should prefer tea to the 
more exhilarating forms of refreshment. 
As to a home of its own, Boston authors 
themselves are so well supplied with homes 
that the spirit of friendly rivalry has been 
very marked among members in the of- 
fers of hospitality to the club. At the an- 
nual meeting held at The Vendome this 
week, the report of the Treasurer, Mr. 
Herbert D. Ward, showed a good balance 
in the Treasury, and the Secretary, Miss 
H. M. Winslow, reported but one resigna- 
tion during the year, with several names 
on the waiting list. The limit of member- 
ship is 100, a small number in a city like 
Boston, where every tenth person is sus- 
pected of having written a book. 

The most determined scoffer cannot deny, 
however, that a majority of the names on 
the list are fairly well known—Mrs, Howe, 
Col. Higginson, Robert Grant, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps Ward, Elbridge S&S. 
Brooks, Hezekiah Butterworth, Curtis 
Guild, Edward Everett Hale, Mrs. Louis 
Agassiz, Prof. Hugo Munsterberg, Prof. 
G. H. Palmer, Prof. Josiah Royce, Kate 
Sanborn, Mary E. Wilkins, John T. Tow- 
bridge, T. Russell Sullivan, Elizabeth 
Phipps Train, Arthur Gilman, Ashton Wil- 
lard, Vida D. Scudder, Mrs. Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford, Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd, 
Sophie Swett, Mrs. Laura E. Richards, 
Bliss Perry, Prof. A. B. Hart, Caro- 
line Hazard, Nathan Haskell Dole, Ab- 
by Morton Diaz, and Winston Churchill— 
have all a reputation that is far more than 
local, and, indeed, if the whole list were 
given there would be hardly a baker's 
dozen regarding whose work the average 
intelligent reader would demand any ex- 
planation. At the same time, it may be 
noted that a few well-known Boston au- 
thors are not in the club, Of these, two 
or three are ayerse to all clubs, two or 
three are too busy to add other cugage- 
ments to their list, and none is in any 
way unfriendly to the Authors’ Club, Some 
of those who have not joined say that they 
fail to see what purpose such a club can 
serve. But in a community that ts in- 
clined to take itself rather seriously the 
Author’s Club is willing to say that it 
exists for social purposes only—to give its 
members an opportunity for knowing one 
another better. At the annual meeting 
Col. T. W. Higginson presided in the place 
of Mrs. Howe, the President, and his very 
witty speech congratulated the members 
en having had no aim beyond this. He 
advised them not to be troubled as to 
whether or not they were really represent- 
ative authors, since the judgment of con- 
temporaries is not always of the greatest 
value. Papers and formal “ exercises" 
have no part in the programme of the Au- 
thors’ Club, and only at the annual meet- 
ing is there anything of the kind. The 
club has some aspirations toward a room 
of its own, where books by members, pic- 
tures, and other things worth collecting 
might be seen. But even though such a 
clubroom should be established, the social 
meetings at the houses of members would 
continue. The metropolis may laugh at 
these domestic gatherings, but they seem 
to suit the less Bohemian taste of Boston. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: 
President—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; Vice 
Presidents—Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward and Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth; 
Secretary—Miss Helen M. Winslow; Treas- 
urer—Mr. Herbert D. Ward; Directors— 
Mrs. M. A. Ward, Mrs. Elbridge S. Brooks, 
and Mr. Sam Walter Foss. 


Edward Everett Ha'e’s Complete 
Works. 


BOSTON, Jan. 17.—The best planned com- 
plete editions have a wicked way of going 
beyond control and refusing to become com- 
plete within set limits, and here is the 
library edition of Dr. Bdward Everett 
Hale’s works ending without the prom- 
ised sermons, which, in pylpit phrase, are 
“reserved for another occasion.” One 
reason for this is that the sermons most 
wanted for this volume, although Unita- 
rian, are sufficiently full of total depravity 
to conceal themselves when desired, and. 
for the moment it is impossible to replace 
them. The “last” volume, then, contains 
poems, “ Nicolette and Aucassin,”’ certain 
“ Literary Essays,"’ some of them dramatic, 
and specimens of editorial work taken from 
“Old and New," the magazine from which 
so much was expected in the middle sev- 
enties, and in which there really were so 
many admirable things. ‘‘Tom"’ Appleton 
and Dr. Chartineau, Mrs. Stowe, and St. 
John Tyrwhitt met there, and there began 
the Lend a Hand organizations and all the 
other branches of Wadsworth’s work. In 
thusé editorial talks, the offspring of the 
Noctes Ambrosianae, like the Autocrat’s, 
like Mr. Wildman’s “ Talked in the Sanc- 
tum,” like scores of similar discussions, 
appeared the personages of many of Mr 
Haie’s former stories, speaking in character 
and speaking very well, for Dr. Hale's 
Christianity, although it may enable him to 
love a stupid fellow-man, has never made 
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Other characters, it will be remembered, 
went aloft in ‘‘ The Brick Moon" and there 
abide. This way of disposal is much better 
than heart disease, or the plague, or a 
convent, because it does not cloge all ave- 
nues fer return to life and action. What 
a pleasant company they were, these well- 
bred, well-read, ingenious, clever, philan- 
thropic, shrewd men and women of affairs, 
each cne capable of managing any possible 
enterprise, a company of Peter Coopers 
and Jchn M. Forbeses, all married to the 
best possitle woman! And by what a com- 
pany of sensible, capable, working folk 
each one a creation, are they attended! 
Col. Ingraham’s “ double,”’ the too-obedient 
Deunis, 1s the only one who could possibly 
object to his own portrait. 


The single complete novel in the edition 
“ Philip Nolan’s Friends” has enjoyed no 
small measure of success since its revival 
in this edition, but, being only a historical 
novel, it can never have such influence as 
has emanated from the short stories. “‘A 
New England Boyhood,” with its faithful 
record of tife as it was lived in the United 
States before steam and the Irish immigra- 
tion revolutionized it, will always be valu- 
able, and “ Syvans,"’ ‘‘ How to Do It,”’ and 
‘How to Live" will be powerful as long 
as any of their suggestions are not univer- 
sally adopted. The ‘‘ Addresses and Es- 
says "’ each in its way and time were valu- 
able, and they constitute a series of mile- 
stones along the path traveled by American 
civilization. Noting their dates, one can 
see to what the country had not attained 
when they had appeared. Absolutely pure 
elections, universal conseiousness of the 
citizen's responsibility, has not yet come, 
but that it is on the way is in no small de- 
gree Dr. Hale's work. 


The verses in this volume have the motto 
from the ‘Memoir of Frederic Ingham,” 
“If it were his duty to write verses, he 
wrote verses; to fight slavers, he fought 
slavers; to write sermons, he wroté ser- 
mons, and he did one of these things with 
just as much alacrity as the other.” These 
verses, collected by Dr. Hale’s friends and 
given to him on his seventieth birthday, 
are, to speak the truth, of the kind which 
most educated men may be entrapped into 
writing in the name of charity. On the 
other hand, those which are really the 
closing passages of sermons are spirited, 
thoughtful, and excellent, and make one 
regret the sermons themselves. Some day 
those will come, and it will be strange if 
there be not two volumes of them to be 
found in the work of fifty years. Dr. Cogs- 
well once told Dr. Hale that a sermon was 
the expression of eternal truth in the lan- 
guage of to-day, for the purpose of to-day; 
that if it did this well its value for the 
time cannot be overstated, but that pre- 
cisely in proportion as it fitted the day 
well, it lost its value for other days, Dr. 
Hale agrees with this, but there are so 
many souls anywhere from a year to a 
century behind their time that the value 
of a good sermon endures long after—its 
preacher has forgotten that he ever thought 
its thoughts. He once told Beecher that he 
kept his manuscript sermons because “a 
man likes to know what he used to think.” 
“I do not know that,”’ answered Beecher; 
“IT want to know what I think now.” 


One lays down the tenth volume with re- 
gret. The coming of the series was one of 
the pleasures of last year, and to renew 
one’s intimate acquaintance with stories 
and essays was a-delight hardly to be exag- 
gerated. As it passes, one is conscious of 
wondering admiration for work so powerful 
and so varied, although in reality only the 
diversions of an arduous profession eagerly 
and assiduously followed. These are what 
one man may do in his leisure, while anoth- 
er is shrieking for all Macedonia to come 
over and help him do half as .much in his 
hours of labor. There has been no small 
Jamentation in this retrospective time for 
the old-fashioned minister . days when 


list of book buyers. 
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TO EVERYONE sending us a dollar and 
a half we will forward a copy of “WITH 
RING OF SHIELD” (12th thousand, price 
$1.50) and a very handsome cloth edition of 
the latest literary sensation, “AN ENGLISH- 
WOMAN’S LOVE LETTER 
pose is twofold. First, to secure a valuable 
Second, to ascertain 
just how valuable The ‘Times 1s as an ad- 
vertising medium for books.— 
& Company, 11 E. 16th St., New York. 
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Our pur- 


-R. F. Fenno 
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The Best Selling Bouk in America 


EBEN OLDEN 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


225 THOUSAND 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


“T have read ‘Eben Holden’ with a 
great joy in its truth and freshness. You 
have got into your book a kind of life 
not in literature before, and you have got 
it there simply and frankly. It is ‘as 
pure as water and as good as bread.’ ” 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
“It is sweet with the smell of the 
balsam. Whenever one finds a real book 
he or she owes it to the rest to tell them 
about it, that they may read and enjoy it 
too. So I pass the word aloug: ‘read 
Eben Holiten’”’ 


MARY E, WILKINS 


‘It seems to m2 a most remarkable 
production, way and way ahead of 
‘David Harum,’ which is not to be men- 
tioned in comparison with it. ‘Ebea 
Holden’ is simply adorable. 1! have not 
read a book in many a day by an Am:r 
ican author which has so pleased me.”’ 


AMELIA E. BARR 


**] congratulate you oa having given 
the world a pure. strong natural story. 1¢ 
is a3. far above ‘David Hiram’ a3 noon- 
diy is above dawn.” 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN ° 
“It is a forest-scenteJ, fresh-aired, beacing and wholly American story of 


country and town lif . 


back to such true and zestful and poetic 
‘Eben Holden.’ ” 


If, in the far future, our successors wish to 
know what were the real life and atmosphere in which th: 
saved this nation grew, loved, wrought and had their being, they must 


country folk that 


go 


tales of ‘fiction’ as ‘Snow Bound’ and 


12mo, gold lettered on rzd c'oth, gilt top, $1.50. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston 


preach that man should be the same In the 
State and in the Church, and show him, by 
example, how it may be effected? 


Margarita van Slichtenhorst’s Auto- 


biography. 

An odd but interesting little contribution 
to the early Dutch records regarding bio- 
graphical memoirs of the pioneer settlers 
of this country has just been published by 
Mrs. Morris P. Ferris. Mrs. Ferris has 
written several articles of a historical nat- 
ure in the past, and she is the author of the 
little history of the old Van Courtlandt 
house which was adopted by the Society of 
Colonial Dames as the official history, and 
is sold at the house, which is now a mu- 
seum of Colonial antiquities, as an afd to- 
ward defraying the expenses. 

Mrs. Ferris's latest publication is a little 
poem in fifteen stanzas, in the nature of 
an autobiography of Margarita van wlich- 
tenhorst.° This young woman was born in 
1628 and came go this country with her fa- 
ther and brother in 1648. Her father was 
for many years Resident Director of the 
Colony of Rensselaer Wyck, of which Fort 


Orange, now Alpeng, ane the chief settle- 
ne ent. a0 Cant. P ita married on Lec. 
Phi hilip Pieterse Van Schuy- 
it, mm many of the Knickerbocker fami- 
lies trace their descent to this union. Three 
or four stanzas, in which this pioneer 
Dutch girl is represented as relating some 
of her experiences in her new home, wil! 
show the bpirit of the poem: 
I go to church, and stand up straight 
If Jufvrouw Gansevoort make me wait 
THL her footstove’s put in the proper nook, 
And the Clerk begins to read 3 Book. 


The church is cold and the prayers so long, 

And Jufvrouw Bancker says it’s wro 

Not to hear each word from the Domi 

But my thoughts will go to the Zuldar Zee. 
ey heyy as is ever foun.l, 

if abt rama ree 

taste of dizh. 


make you wish 


Iv FRENCH 


y 
EDMOND ROSTAND 
The Great Dramatic and 
Literary Success 


$1.00, net 
$1.50, net. 


Paper, - - 
Cloth, - - 


READ ALSO 


“THE ROMANCE 
OF L’A GLON” 


Authorized translation 
from the French of 


CAROLUS 
Not the play, but a story 
treating of the same 
charaéters and cover- 
ing the same period. 
Cloth, 50 cents 


AT ALL DEALERS 
AND BY THE 
BLISHERS 


BRENTANO’S., 


NEW YORK. 


‘‘A novel of singular brilliancy 
and promise.” —Londcn News. - 


JOHN THISSETON, 
By MISS MARIAN BOWER, 12mo, $1.60. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 





BOOKS 


A New Eprtion or Grorce Eviot.—In the 
forty years since “ Scenes of Clerical Life” 
ap red anonymouslyin England the place 
of its author in English literature, while 
not beyond dispute, has remained, for the 
most part, secure. Evidently she gains ad- 
mirers with age. A new edition of her com- 
plete works, called the “ Personal” edi- 
tion, will be published in March by Double- 
day, Page & Co. The features of this edi- 
tion will be the illustrations and introduc- 
tions to each volume, These introductions, 
by Mrs. Esther Wood, will. show from 
George Eliot's own letters, as far as possi- 
ble, how the various stories came to be 
written and who were the persons from 
whom the author drew her inspiration in 
the portrayal of the characters of her nov- 
els. The illustrations will show the homes 
and haunts of George Eliot, as well as 
many of the landmarks connected with her 
stories, with such views as the Floss in 
flood and the Rev. Mr. Tryon's church, to- 
gether with two hitherto unpublished por- 
traits of the author and her father from 
drawings made by Charlotte M. Bray, with 
fac similes of manuscripts, dedications, &c. 
The edition will be in twelve volumes, di- 
vided as follows: VolumelI,, ‘Life of George 
Eliot’ and “Scenes of Clerical Life "’; 
Volume IL, “Adam Bede"; Volume 1iL., 
“The Mill on the Fioss”; Volume IV., 
“Romola,” (Part L;) Volume V., “ Ro- 
mola” (Part IT.) and “ Silas Marner”’; Vol- 
ume VI, “ Felix Holt, Radical"; Volumes 
VIL. and VILL, ‘* Middlemarch"; Volumes 
IX. and X., “ Daniel Deronda”; Volume 
XL, “ Essays"; Volume XII., “ Poems.” 








SarauH GRAND AND HER New NovEL.— 
Mme. Sarah Grand’s new story, which 
will be published in February under the 
title of “Babs the Impossible,” with il- 
lustrations by A. I. Keller, is a tale of an 
unconventional young aristocrat with most 
nafye ideas in regard to the opposite sex. 
The book will bear the imprint of Harper 
& Brothers. To the same source -of in- 
formation, which conveys to us the intelli- 
gence that her visit to America has been 
postponed for a month or two, we gather 
a couple of stories concerning the author 
of “The Heavenly Twins.” Robert Bu- 
chanan in the midst of one of his fierce 
ink battles was one day giving, with much 
dryness, the details of a conversation he 
had had with a notorious moon-lighter in 
Ireland—a conversation in which he had 
been trying to show the man the use- 
lessness, as well as the immorality, of 
“potting landlords.” ‘“ But poet,” said 
Sarah Grand, “surely your advice had 
little effect, for the man must have known 
that you yourself are always potting emi- 
nent people—ink-potting them.” 

Ture Henry VAN Dyke YEAR Boox.—“ The 
Friendly Year,’ a volume of selections in 
prose and verse from the writings of Dr. 
Henry van Dyke, has had an uncommon 
success for a bceok of this kind. The first 
edition, issued not many months ago, comi- 
prised 5,000 copies, but was exhausted al- 
most immediately. A second edition has 
since been issued, with similar results, and 
now a third edition is on hand for the Eas- 
ter season. The royalty on this volume is 
devoted to the support of a free library 
among the poor on the east side of the city. 

THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW AT QUARTER 
Price.--The forthcoming number of Mrs. 
George Cornwallis-West's quarterly, (Vol 
VII.,) the Anglo-Saxon Review, will be pre- 
sented in this country through G. P. Put- 
nam’'s Sons, and not, as formerly, by John 
Lane. In London the book will be pub- 
lished by Mrs. Cornwallis-West, whose for- 
mer name, Lady Randolph Spencer Church- 
ill, is still attached to The Review as a sort 
of editorial nom-de-guerre. Volume VII. 
will have among its illustrations photo- 
gravure reproductions of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence’'s ‘*‘ Napoleon IL, King of Rome"; 
Gainsborough’s ‘Mrs. Gordon,” Francisco 
Goya's ‘‘Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Well- 
ington,"’ together with a portrait of Mme 
du Barry. Among the articles are “ Note 
of the Binding of the Volume,” by Cyril 
Davenport, F. S. A.; ‘‘ A Study in Dreams,” 
by William Hodgson; “ Drawbacks of Cer- 
tain Games,’ by Andrew Lang; ‘ The 
Bridal Hymn of Catullus,’” by W. H. Mal- 
lock; “Abraham Linecoln,"" by Joseph 
Choate; “ England and America ‘ Strangers 
Yet,’ "’ by Arnold White, and ‘‘ The Spirit 
of Romance,”’ by Egerton Castle. Possibly 
the most interesting feature of the publica- 
tion of the periodical under new auspices 
is the fact that the price has been reduced 
from $6 a copy to $1.50, and yearly sub- 
scriptions from $24 to $6. The form of the 
quarterly will continue to be small folio, 
bound in specially designed leather. 

, JOHN OLIVER HoBBEs.—Mrs. Craigie's 
“Love and the Soul Hunters,"’ which will 
be published shortly, is based on the text, 
“Thus saith the Lord God will ye hunt 
the souls of My people? And will ye slay 
the souls that should not die—and save the 
souls alive that should not live, by your 
lying?”"" This sounds somewhat enigmatic, 
and when it is further added that the mo- 
tive of the story is that the hero thinks 
he may lead a wild life because the heroine 
is devoted to him, the mystery deepens 
The beok will be about the length of 
“Robert Orange.’’ Meanwhile Mrs. Craigie 
is wintering in Egypt and writing a new 
play. Admirers of this writer sometimes 
ask therrselves what was the origin of her 
pseudonym, “ John Oliver Hobbes.’ It was 
first used in the Pseudonym Library over 
a little study story, ‘‘Some Emotions and 
@ Moral."" The remembrance of the pub- 
Usher of this library is that Mrs. Craigie 
simply turned about for a good, sensible 
esert of signature, and that the quest led 


her to “pan aie seine No doubt 
many folks still know their author by it 
only, for the of fame are not uni- 
versal knowledge, But it is a véry good 


pseudonym, for it suggests plainness, 
common sense, and experience. 








Mitte Lac.—‘ Mille Lac: An Account of 
An Archaeological Exploration in Minneso- 
ta During the Summer of 1900," by J. V. 
Brower and D. I. Bushnell, Jr., has just 
been announced by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., in an edition limited to 300 numbered 
copies, of which 200 are for sale at $8 per 
copy. The book contains about 150 pages, 
9%x12 inches, and is bound in buckram, 
with leather label, and fully illustrated by 
50 half-tone plates from photographs of the 
region about Mille Lac, its mounds and im- 
plements, as well as with eight charts, be- 
ginning with Capt. Carver's map .of 1766 
down to the chart of the present expedi- 
tion. The present is the first of all the 
archaeological expeditions among the 
mounds of Minnesota, in which attempt has 
been made through original exploration, 
the application of historical events, and 
the traditions of local Indians, to deter- 
mine the identity of these mound builders. 
Mr. Brower, author of “Memoirs of Ex- 
plorations in the Basin of the Mississippi,” 
and Mr. Bushnell, a life member of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, selected the 
shores of Mille Lac, a lake in the central 
part of Minnesota, because that region 
abounds in mounds and other earthworks 
of various sizes and characters, and be 
cause it was the earliest known field of 
observation in Minnesota. Prof. Fiske, in 
his ‘Discovery of America,”’ has said we 
may safely speak of the makers of these 
ancient earthworks as “ Indians,’’ Mr. 
Bushnell, at the conclusion of the explora- 
tions at Mille Lac, stating: ‘‘ There ig am- 
ple proof to justify the assertion that the 
ancestors of the present Sioux Indians 
constructed mounds, lodge circles, and em- 
bankments in the Mille Lac Basin; and 
also that the stone and flint implements 
found there were made and used by the 
same nation of people.’ There may also 
be had a few copies of the two earlier vol- 
umes of this series at $8 per copy. 

Prince Orro.—As is well known, Robert 
Louis Stevenson's “ Prince Otto" was long 
since translated into French by Egerton 
Castle, and now we have French versions 
of two of Kipling’s most celebrated books 
—both series of the Jungle Books, “ Le 
Livre de la Jungle: par R. Kipling; tra- 
duction de L. Fabulet et R. d'Humiéres,” 
and the second series—in little 12mo vol- 
umes, published in Paris during the Au- 
tumn, and to be had of the English book- 


sellers at 3s 6d net each. Another dainty 
little 12mo book recently issued in Paris, 
at the same price net, is ‘‘ Portraits Imag- 
inaires, par Walter Horatio Pater; traduc- 
tion de G. Khropff; introduction par 
d'Arthur Symons,"’ Paris. These volumes 
can douttless be found at or ordered 
through any good bookshop in this city. 


An OLD Famity Hovse.—The Triptych, 
organized lately for designing bookplates, 
initials, and other decorations, has just 
finished ‘“ this last Yuletide of the passing 
century,”’ a poem, “ The Old Homestead,” 
by Delia Bidwell Ward, which has been 
issued in an edition of 100 copies, “ ar- 
ranged, illustrated, and overseen by the 
Triptych.” As would be expected from its 
title, this poem describes Mrs. Ward's old 
family house in Connecticut. Mr. Jay 
Chambers is responsible for the volume’s 
decorations, which have been made from 
sketches taken on the spot. The poem is 
attractively printed in black on a peculiar 
heavy gray-blue paper, the illustrations be- 
ing printed in various shades of blue, while 
its cover is in heavy blue paper, lettered in 
darker blue. The colophon is rematkably 
good, showing three monkish figures exam- 
ining an open book, this portion being print- 


ed in blue, while the descriptive text relat- 
ing to the book is in the type of the poem, 
and, like it, printed in black. The full-page 
frontispiece shows a charming view of the 
old house, two stories and garret, while a 
full-page tailpiece shows the rear of the 
house, in which the sloping roof runs 
down so far as to make the rear only one 
story high. 





PorMs BY ALEXANDER PLAIR THAW.—A 
volume of verses that seems to strike a 
middie chord in love, hope, reverence, and 
other worthy emotions to which the human 
heart is prone, is being published by John 
Lane. The title page sets forth the au- 
thor’s name as Alexander Blair Thaw, which 
may be pleasantly recalled by those who 
are accustomed, for one reason or another, 
to peruse magazine poetry as it has re- 
cently been revealed in the pages of The 
Critic, The New England Magazine, The 
Overland, The Cosmopolitan, and The At- 
lantic Monthly. In fact, the varied char- 
acter of the periodicals in which much of 
Mr. 'Thaw’'s verse has agpeared, is suggest- 
ive of the verse itself. As has been said, his 
poetry strikes a middle chord, and this 
means that it is neither too sentimental nor 
too rational, philosophical nor simple, 
florid nor tame, but verse of fine literary 
quality in conception and execution, verse 
in which the imagination is tempered with 
an appreciation for mere common sense. 
Tiere are a few well-balanced lines, ‘ To 
Robert Louis Stevenson,"’ which will mean 
much to those whe loved the exile in far- 
off Samoa: 

Thou spirit strong, who late in English 
ships 

Didst eer our English tongue to the last 
reach 

of — world's furthest sea, thou hast for 
each 


Live man of us pushed back the line where | 


ships 
This self into the dark, as the sun dips 
Into the sea; and set on that far beach 
A brave new standard for our English 
speech— 
Or sounds the old so new upon thy lips! 
**¢ * * * Yet thine eyes turn 
To us at last as with a child's calm gaze; 
And little children wait on all thy ways. 
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The second novel of the Harpers’ Ameri- 
can Fiction Series will be issued in Febru- 
ary wnder the title of “ The Sentimental- 
ists," by Arthur Stanwood Pier. The third 
novel, which will be published in March, 
will be called “ Martin Brook,” and is by 
Morgan Bates, 


Doubleday, Page & Co. have in press a 
volume entitled ** Good Form for All Occa- 
sions,’ by Mrs. Kingsland. 


The biography of George H. C. MacGre- 
gor, the remarkable Binglish preacher, by 
his cousin, Duncan Campbell Mac Gregor, 
will be published next week by the Fleming 
H. Reve!l Company. Mr. Mac Gregor’s as- 
sociations with F. B. Meyer and G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, his work at Northfield, and 
his many impressive writings have made 
his name as well known in America as it is 
in England. 


A new volume of children’s stories is in 
preparation at G. P. Putnam's Sons from 
the pen of Mrs. Ballington-Booth, author 
of ‘‘Steepy Time Stories.” The forthcom- 
ing book will be called “‘ Lights of Child 
Land,” which finds expression in such 
divisions as “ Fire Light,” ‘Moon Light,” 
“ Star Light,” “ Lamp Light,” &c. 








A new novel by Imogen Clark, author of 
“Will. Shakespeare, Little Lad,” is in 
preparation at Charles Scribner's Sons. 
The scene is laid in the New York of the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and pre- 
sents a vivid picture of the Dutch and Eng- 
lish Ufe of the time. The book will be 
called “God's Puppets,” which, it may be 
recalled, ts drawn from the line in Brown- 
ing, “‘God's puppets, best and worse are 
we.”’ 


It is rather interesting to learn that there 
has lately been Tliscovered in London a 
British headquarters colored manuscript 
map of Manhattan Island and surroundings 
during the period of the Revolutionary 
War. This map extends from below Gov- 
ernors Island to above Harlem, and shows 
the fortifications, defenses, streets, &c., 
together with the harbor, islands, river 
frontage, &c., and the military works on 
Long Island, Paulus Hook, and part of the 
Jersey shore. Some one has suggested’ that 
it would be a good p to have a repro- 
duction of this map in Miss Barrow’s nov- 
el, “ The Fortune of War,” the scene of 
which is laid in the New York of the Rev- 
olution. ‘ 





The second number of Meyer Brothers & 
Co.'s theatrical publication, ‘‘ Our Players’ 
Gallery,”’ is now ready, and contains with 
reading matter photographs reproduced in 
half-tone of Sarah Bernhardt and Maud 
Adams in “L’'Aiglon,” O'Neill, Grace 
George, Miss Crosman, Lulu Glaser, and 
others. The publication is now edited by 
W. J. Thorold. 





Katrina Trask’s “‘ Lessons in Love”’ has 
just gone into a second edition at Harper 
& Brothers, 


G. P. Putnam's Sons will shortly pub- 
lish a volume, the material of which was 
contained in The Evening Post of Jan. 
12, when an elaborate survey of the nine- 
teenth century by various authors was 
presented. The volume will be entitled 
“The Nineteenth Century: a Review of the 
Progress During the Past One Hundred 
Years in the Chief Departments of Human 
Activities.’ 


Booth Tarkington's ‘“‘ Gentleman from In- 
diana "’ seems rapidly advancing into favor, 
as the sales for last month nearly doubled 
those of the preceding month, while the 
sales so far in January show an advance 
in about the same ratio. 


Harper & Brothers have just issued the 
“ Golfers’ Calendar,” which consists of 
twelve pictures by A. B. Frost, with verses 
by Van Tassel Sutphen. 





A good deal of speculation was aroused 
in -the attempt to determine what would 
be the title of that English magazine called 
“Nineteenth Century" during the twentieth 
century. The difficulty has been solved in 
a very ingenious way. The title now its 
“The Nineteenth Century and After,” with 
the employment of a design drawn by Sir 
Edward Poynter. One face, that of an old 
man, looks toward the left, where are the 
Roman numerals XIX., while the face of a 
youth gazes toward the right, where we 
have the numerals XX, 





Possibly owing to the interest shown in 
“An English Woman's Love Letters,” 
there has been a call for a new edition in 
London of Myrtle Reed's “ Love Letters of 
a Musician,’ of which there were only 900 
copies printed in London, and, curious as 
it may seem, the question has also been 
raised as to the genuineness of these let- 
ters. . 

F. Marion Crawford's ‘In the Palace of 
the King" has just reached 100,000. 

A number of books issued by The Cen- 
tury Company last year were unusually 
successful. In the early months there were 
Seton-Thompson's ‘‘ Biography of a Griz- 
zly.”" now in its third edition; Dr. Barry's 
Italian romance, ‘‘ Arden Massiter,”’ now 


| in its second; Ronald McDonald's ‘“ Sword 


of the King,"’ in its third; Mrs. Scidmore’s 
“China, the Long-Lived Empire,” in its 
sixth. As to the Fall publications of this 
house, Mr. Morley's “‘ Oliver Cromwell "’ is 
in its third edition and Dr. Mitchell's “‘ Dr. 
North and His Friends,"’ in its fourth. 





Henry Hott & Co. will publish next week 
“The Crimson Weed,” the first novel of 
Christopher St. John. The hero of the book, 
which is concerned principally with the 
pursuit of vengeance, is, like Mrs. Voy- 
nich's ‘“‘ Gadfly,”’ of Italian and 
parentage. 


English | 





The February number of McClure’s Maga- 


zine will 
“* Croker,” 


contain a character study, 
by William Allen White. There 


will also be an article by Josiah Flynt | 
about “In the World of Graft,” which is | 
| a discussion of the Chicago Municipal Gov- 


ernment from the point of view of the law- 
breakers themselves. Prof. Ira Remsen 
will contribute an article on “ Unsolved 
Problems of Chemistry."’ The authors of 


Geographical, Historical, and Doctrinal.” 
It ts edited by the Rey. Dr, Charles Ran- 
dall Barnes of the New York University. 
the textual illustrations, there are 
many full-page reproductions of recent pho- 
tographsy descriptive of scenes in Palestine, 
which give’ a particularly modern signifi- 
cance to the work. 





Brentano's are publishing three lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution in Feb- 
ruary, 1900, by W. L. Courtney, under the 
title of “ The Idea of Tragedy in Ancient 
and Modern Drama.” A prefatory note has 
been furnished by Mr. A. W. Pinero. 

A new book by the literary and Shakes- 
pearean critic, Edward Dowden, entitled 
“Puritan and Anglican,” is to be issued this 
month by Henry Holt & Co. Mr. Dowden 
treats of Puritanism and English literature, 
Sir Thomas Browne, Hooker, Herbery, 
Vaughan, Milton, Jeremy Taylor, Baxter, 
Bunyan, Butler, the transition of the eight- 
eenth century, &c. He gives a peculiarly 
vivid personal tone to the book through 
often using the thoughts and phrases of the 
authors treated. 





_ It has just been discovered that hardly 
an English novel is published of which a 
copy is not sent to the Prince of Wales. 
The fact that His Royal Highness is a 
great reader of novels has long been well 
known among his intimates. It has re- 
cently been extracted from his secretary, 
however, that if the names of the novels 
which have the Prince’s preference were 
given, the publishers to reap harvests of 
editions would not in a majority of cases 
be Englishmen. As to the exact prefer- 
ences of His Royal Highness, however, the 
secretary is non-committal. 


H. G. Wells's flight into the commonplace 
life of to-day entitled ‘‘ Love and Mr. Lew- 
isham"’ has just gone into a new edition 
at Frederick A. Stokes Company's while in 
England it is generally recognized as one 
of the most popular navels of the season. 
The publishers who, having contracted for 
a story by the writer of “The War of 
Worlds" and “The Time Machine,” and 
who later paid $1,750 to be relieved of their 
agreement when they found that in ‘* Love 
and Mr. Lewisham” there were no flying 
machines or annihilators, may now have a 
subject for valuable contemplation. 





“The Globe Mutiny,’ by William Lay of 
Saybrook, Conn., and Cyrus M. Hussey of 
Nantucket, is being republished with a 
fac simile title page of the original, by 
George E. Grimes of Nantucket, Mass. It 
is a narrative of the mutiny on board the 
ship Globe of Nantucket in the Pactfie 
Ocean, in January, 1824, including a jour- 
nal of a residence of two years on the Mul- 
grave Islands. The authors were the only 
survivors of the massacre of the ship's 
company by the natives. 

An interesting edition of Mrs. Browning's 
complete poetical works is being presented 
by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., as a com- 
panion set to the Camberwell edition of 
Robert Browning’s works. The new edi- 
tion, which has photogravure frontispieces, 
and is in six volumes, is edited by Char- 
lotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 





Apparently press cutting agencies are 
carried on in England with quite as much 
enterprise and lack of knowledge as is the 
case of certain similar institutions in the 
United States. The other day the London 
publishers J. M. Dent & Co. received from 
an agency three letters addressed, respec- 
tively, to ‘‘ William Cowper, Esq.,” “P. B. 
Shelley, Esq.,"" and “ Miss E. B. Brown- 
ing.”’ 





In “ Jukes-Edwards,"’ Dr. A. E. Winship 
has presented a curious character study, 
for he shows that the 1,200 descendants of 
Max Jukes, who built a shanty in the early 
part of the eighteenth century on the bor- 
ders of a beautiful lake in New York State, 
have cost the State in crime and pauperism 
more than $1,250,000. The main purpose 
of the study of the Edwards family is to 
present a comvincing contrast to the Jukes 
family, with its abhorrent features, to show 
the constructive force of training and en- 
vironment and the destructive force of 
idleness and vulgarity. The volume is 
published by R. L. Myers & Co. of Harris- 
burg, Penn. ~ 





The Canadian publishers of “ Lords of 
the North,”” which in New York is present- 
ed by J. F. Taylor & Co., report it to be the 
best selling book at present in the Ottawa, 
Montreal, and Quebec markets. MHeine- 
mann, the London publisher, has secured 
the English rights to the book and from 
his advance orders believes that it will be 
one of the successes of the London season. 
This novel perhaps is significant as show- 
ing the tendency to substitute for the Rev- 
olutionary scenes In historical fiction those 
of pioneer movement and westward expan- 
sion. At any rate, “ Lords of the North” 


| would make an admirable introduction to a 


literary era of this sort. 





Harper & Brothers will publish early in 
February ‘‘A Lady of the Regency,"’ by 
Mrs. Stepney Rawson. It is a story of the 
Court life in England at the time of Queen 
Caroline and George IV. Among the his- 
torical personages appearing are Mr. Chan- 
ning and Welitngton. The story, however, 
is one of love and intrigue. 

The February “Critic will centain an ap- 
preciation of the later work of Aubrey 
Beardsley by Christian Brinton, under the 
title of ‘“‘Aubrey Beardsley, Revivictus.” 
Rufus W. Wilson wiil also have an appre- 
ciation of the work of Sir John Tenniel, 
who has jast retired from the staff of 
Punch. Mrs. Richmond Riche’s “ Biack 
Stick Papers’ will include “ Haydn" and 
“Felicia Felix.’’ These papers, together 
with the Smith Membpirs, are published sim- 
ultuncously by The Critic in America and 


| The Cornhili in London. 
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Five Notable 
Books 


A Century of 
American Diplomacy 


Being a Brief Review of the Foreign Re- 
lations of the United States, 1774-1876. 
By John W. Foster, former Secretary 
of State for the United States. S8vo, 
$3.50. 

“ Every important event in our diplo- 
matic history is reviewed, its course fol- 
lowed, and its results stated. In doing 
this the author brings out many feat- 
ures drawn from original sources, and 
invests the affairs of diplomacy with 
new interest. The work is a distinct 
contribution to political histery and 
American literature.'’—INDIANAPOLIS 
JOURNAL. 

“ Never before has American history 
been presented in so authoritative and 
yet interesting fashion from the diplo- 
matic standpoint.""—Boston Dat.y ADe 
VERTISER. 


Theodore Parker 


By John White Chadwick. With two 
portraits. SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 
Svo, $2.00. 

“It is the most readable, we think, of 
recent memoirs, and in conception, hand- 
ling, and style fairly revives the art of 
biography, which of late has seemed to 
be languishing. * * * The interest en- 
gaged at the outset is sustained to the 
close of the volume.’’"—TuHe CoNGREGA- 
TIONALIST. 


Old Virginia and Her Neighbors 


By Jobn Fiske. ILLUsTRATED EDITION. 
Containing Portraits, Maps, Fae Sim- 
iles, Contemporary Views, Prints, and 
other Historic Material. 2 vois., Svo, 
$8.00; half calf, $12.50. 

These volumes, which are of a very 
high order of value and interest, are pro- 
fusely illustrated with superb portraits, 
maps, plans of battles, pictures of his- 
toric buildings and scenes, medals, fac 
similes, &c, 


The Frigate Constitution: 
The Central Figure of the Navy 
Under Sail : 


By Ira N. Hollis, Professor of Engineer- 
ing at Harvard University. With many 
Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 

Prof. Hollis here tells the story of the 
famous CONSTITUTION (‘‘ Old Ironsides *’) 
and of the great events which made her 
the leading figure ef the United States 
Navy under satt. It is an exceedingly in- 
teresting story, fully illustrated. 


The Monitor and the Navy 
Under Steam... 


By Frank M. Bennett, Lieutenant U. 8. 
Navy. Fully illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 
“The book is informing and of real in- 

terest. Episodes in the career of the 

Monitor lend a dramatic flavor. The 

volume is fully illustrated and carries 

the story of the Navy through the events 
of the Spanish war to the arrival of the 
victorious fleet in New York Harbor.”’-- 

BROOKLYN EAGLE. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
11 EaSt 17TH STREET, NEW Yorx 
























“There will always remain 
| something to be said of woman 
| as long as there is on: on the 

earth.” 

This is the last of some thous- 

and of these sayings collected by 
G. F. MONKSHOOD in 


““WOMAN AND THE WITS.” 


12mo, Cloth, $1.00 Ilustrated, 


A. WESSELS COMPANY, 
7-9 West i8th St, New York. 


LL, 
An Englishwoman’s 
Love Letters, 


This is a series of nearly one hund 
written by a_noted women, whose 4 —— 
be given to the _— at present, 





W READY Tbiionor. 
A Manual of Coaching, 


BY FAIRMAN ROGERS. 


with numerous full-page 
plates and engravings in the text. Oc- 
tavo. 500 pages. Cloth, gilt top, $6.00, 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 10, 1901. 


HINTS FROM THE MAIL BAG. 
. M THE 


“Stringtown On the Pike.” 

PROF. WILLIAM GOODELL FROST, 
President of Berea College, Kentucky, 
writes to THE New York TIMES SATURDAY 
Review: “You will excuse me for some 
special interest in the criticism of the char- 
acter of the Kentucky mountaineer as ex- 
hibited in the popular novel entitled ‘String- 
town on the Pike,’ which has appeared in 
your columns. No people need a friendly 
interpreter more than the American High- 
landers, and as the President of Berea 
College I have had exceptional opportuni- 
ties, and it has been my special duty to 
study their character, and all that can be 
known of their history. This week four 
mountain boys have walked to Berea, dis- 
tances ranging from ninety to one hundred 
and twenty-five miles. 

“I believe that they are a belated people, 
living a life of survivals, and mot a de- 
graded population. I further believe that 
with their native ability, substratum of 
character and American spirit, they can 


| be made into goed citizens cheaper and 
‘ faster than any other of the people who 






have not yet 
education, 

“The lynching of negroes in the South is a 
barbarism that is without excuse, but the 
mountain people are not the ones who are 
guilty of such outrages. They are to be 
sharply distinguished from the ‘ poor 
whites’ who lived in the lowlands in the 
midst of slavery. 

“In the novel referred to I hardly think 
the career of ‘Red Head’ will excite emu- 
lation in the reader. And I am quite sure 
that the thousands of young men who 
earry revolvers in the mountains can be 
led to change their ideals of ‘honor’ by 
proper education in a single generation. 
They merit the considerate regard of their 
fellow-countrymen.” 


Robert Ingersoll’s Moral Courage. 


“HH! B. F.," New York, commenting upon 
the notice of Robert G. Ingersoll’s works 
which appeared in Turk New YorK TIMES 
SATURDAY Review of: Jan. 5, writes: “ You 
omit reference to the rarest trait of his 
character, considered apart from his natu- 
ral gifts of oratory and almost matchless 
command of our language. I mean his 
moral courage. Any consistent agnostic 
who has now reached the age of three- 
score and ten must remember the existence 
he led fifty years ago. In the forties, for 
example, to doubt the dogmas of any 
Church or to repudiate even in private in- 
tercourse the miracles of the Bible (I mean 
the fall of man, the stories of Joshua 
and Jonah, &c.,) meant social exclusion, 
which was not limited to the head of the 
family holding these doubts, but reached 
his children, who had to endure the brand 
of infidel, which followed them to school 
and boycotted them from other homes than 
their own. It was a very serious business 
in 1850 to doubt anything in Genesis, and 
Miller, the geologist, about that time died 
broken-hearted, if not a suicide, because 
he discovered that the testimony of the 
rocks made the biblical chronology ridicu- 
lous. It was about that time, too, that 
the Rev. Mr. Ingersoll, the father of the 
distinguished Colonel, was driven from two 
pulpits into poverty because he discovered 
the biblical indorsement of negro slavery, 
the stock argument of the day, and hence 
announced from his pulpits that he could 
not share the universal conviction of bib- 
lical inspiration. 

“This persecution nerved the son, who 
never faltered—-taking reputation, honors, 
repose, and even life at small value com- 
pared with the need of reducing to logic 
and common sense a creed that bound in 
chains not only the black man, but did 
something very like it for every white one 
who defied the then omnipotent clergy. If 
this statement is doubted, let any book or 
paper referring to Thomas Paine, from 1790 
to 1880, testify. No allusion (except per- 
haps from Jefferson or Joel Barlow) but 
casts mud at the great man who first 
preached abolition of slavery and the legal 
enactment of women’s rig):.s in 1770. It 
was to the credit of the close of the cent- 
ury that Ingersoll’s death was received by 
the whole Christian Church with sympathy 
and kindness, the exceptions being too few 
to notice. ‘ 

“This exhibition showed how far the 
world had moved. As for the absence in 
Col. Ingersoll’s character of ‘ sympathy, 
prudence, and repose,’ had he possessed the 
last two in normal degree, we had never 
heard from him either his eloquent ora- 
tions or his magnificent prose. Prudence 
and repose float with the stream, but do 
not stem the currents and leap the falls. 
As for his ‘sympathy,’ it was of the sort 
that gave always to the poor, liberally and 
unceasingly, and aided with advice and his 
professional help many worthy people who 
could only repay bim with tears of gratt- 
tude, But he had no sympathy for fools,” 


The Poet of “Gloucester Moors.” 

CACTUS FLOWER, Orchard = Ranch, 
Dewey, Ariz, writes to THe New York 
Times SATURDAY REVIEW: 

“If Jane Marsh Parker will turn to The 
Atlantic Monthly for January she will find 
William Vaughn Moody represented by a 
finé, strong poem of two pages in length, 
entitled ‘ The Brute.’ In the same magazine 


shared the advantages of 





our recent wars, well worthy to rank with 
the loftiest poems that love of country has 
ever ealted forth, As fearless as it is fine, 
as courageous as it is clear seeing, this 


here, beyond the borders of Nowhere, 
magszines do not come as freely as one 
coulé wish. Some of our sated feasters 

for uncut edges and editions de 
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Mrs, Clyde; 


The Story of a Social Career. 


By JULIEN GORDON, 
‘“‘A Puritan Pagan.’ One vol. 
12mo, 363 pp.; cloth, $1.50. 


The Socia: Career is real his- 
tory ; it is a faith'ul portraya' 
of life in Bos:on, New York and 
Rome, Dinner-tabie discussion 
will assuredly turn on ihe ques- 
tion: Who was Mrs. Clyde ? 


Author of 





self again. 


Edited by Edmund Gosse, 


ture. Edward Dowden, D.C. L., I 
Edmund Gosse. IV. Italian 
Spanish Literature 

W. G. Aston. VII. 
Russian Literature. kh, 


Macedonelf 


Bohemian 
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strong influence which the poetry of Rud- 
yard Kipling has had on their writer. 
Without imitation, with only the finest 
possible indebtedness to own, there is in 
every line some suggestion of the strength, 
the conciseness, the picturesqueness of the 
better-known poet. 

* Reading ‘The Brute,’ one would say 
‘ Kipling,’ and find surprise in the stranse 
name at the end. The swing is that of the 
‘Last Chantey,’ and in many lines the 
expression might be Kipling’s own. Of all 
the horde that have followed the trail of 
the greatest living poet, this new name 
stands first and most worthy—no imitator 
but a pupil who, taking the best of his 
master, has yet a noble field in himself.” 


The Settlement of Jamestown. 

8. 8. ALSOP, Enfield, N. C., writes to 
Tue New York Times SATURDAY Review: 
“In the January number of Harper’s Mag- 
azine Mr. Woodrow Wilson makes the 
statement that eighty years before the set- 
tlement of Jamestown by the English, in 
1526, a Spaniard named Vasquez de Aylion 
settled the same point of land with a col- 
ony of 500 Spaniards, who built houses and 
planned to keep a lasting colony. But 
discord, fever, and death soon put an end 
to the venture, and only 150 of the colony 
survived to return to Santo Domingo. 

“A few years ago a similar statement was 
made by Justice Walter Clark of the Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina, and, upon 
being interrogated by Mr. Howison, a his- 
torian of noie of Virginia, as to the au- 
thorities for the statement, he was re- 
ferred to the Narrative and Critical His- 
tory of America. Mr. Howison said in his 
reply that while the article showed that 
de Ayllon made an expedition to the 
northward from the West Indies, it utterly 
failed to show any settlement at James- 
town. 

“TI have not access to the Narrative and 
Critical History of America, and would be 
glad of any light which the editor or any 
correspondent of THe New York Times 
SATURDAY REVIBW can throw on the sub- 
ject. Is it not a favorable time now to 
settle this matter once and forever?" 


“ Villette.” 

oO. A. L., New York, writes to Tus New 
York Tres SatuRDAY Review: “In * The 
Evolution of the English Novel,’ by Fran- 
cis Hevey Stoddard, is an interesting chap- 
ter on ‘The Growth of Personality in Fic- 
tion.’ Dr. Stoddard says: ‘The notion of 
personality is impHed in the very idea of 
the novel." After showing the growth of 
this idea of personality in ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield’ and ‘ Pride and Prejudice,’ he 
writes of ‘Jane Byre’ and *‘ Villette.” He 
says: ‘ This intense personal life went into 
the novels, and has made Villette and 
Jane Eyre as distinct and definite per- 
sonalities as Charlotte Bronté herself.’ 
(Page 62.) ‘There is interest in soul-life; 
there is interest in emotion as emotion. 
The life of the novel, “Jane Eyre," of 
“ Villette,’ is the soul-life of the woman 
Jane Eyre, of the woman Villette. We live 
that life with her. And the intensity of 
that soul-life fills the book with an energy 
of assertion of life which is the essence 
of individuality.” 5 

“Turning to a copy of ‘ Villette,’ one 
may read * Villette, capital of the ie 
is wa cosmopo potiean ity ¢ © Villette 

city. 
owns § that of any English eat S 
Mthe toulelife of the woman Villette’ a 
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This is anly one of the mu'titude of c 
into any language and cited by Dr, HERB 


HISTORY of CHINESE LITERATURE 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


One vol., 12mo. 


I. Ancient Greek Literature. By Sithert Murray, M. A, If 
lL. D 

Literature. 

James Fitz Maurice-Kelly. Vi. 

Literature. 

Waliszewski. 


D. Appleton & Company, 
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A Hero in Homespun. 


Ry WIL- 


A Tale of the Loyal South. 
LIAM A. 
* Pine Knot,” etc. 
pletons’ Town and Country Libra- 
ry. Paper, Sec.; cloth, $1.00. 


BARTON, Auther of 


No. 205 in Ap- 


“ Vigorous, spirited, truthful, 
absorbing ’—New York Critic. 
‘*A thoroughly interesting 
red-b'ooded virile story ...A 
historical document of the very 
greatest value.” — The‘Bookman. 





A QUAINT CONCEIT 


“ Once upon a time, 1, Chuang Tzu, dreamt I was a butterfly flut- 
tering hither and thither, to all intents and pu poses a butterfly. 
conscious onlv of foliowing my tancies as a butterfly and was unconscious 
of my individuality as a man. Suddealy, | awakened and there-tay, my-_ 
Now I do not know whetizr | was then a man dreaming | 


1 was 
was a butterfly, or wh ther | am now a butterfly dreaming | am a man.” 
sttvetiog gems translated for the first time 


A. GILES in his 


$1 50. 


It gives an entirely new idea of the Chinaman and is most timely and valuable. 
The tenth volume in the LITERATURE OF THE WORLD SERIES. 


French Litera- 
itt Modern English Literature. 
Richard Garnett, C. B., LL. D. V. 
Japanese Literature. 
Count Lutzow. VII]. 
Arthur A. 


Francis 
IX. Sanskrit Literature. 


PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK. 





| Bangs & te 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue. 
WILL SELL AT AUCTION 
MONDAY and following days, 
o'clock each day, 
A LIBRARY OF 
Standard and Scarce Books 
COMPRISING 


The Works of English, American and French 
Authors in Good Editions and Condition; a 
Valuable Collection of Works on Art, Galleries 
of Painting, etc. 


at 3 


Grolier Club and Kelmscott Press Publications; 
Books in Limited Editions; Americana; Early 
American Imprints; Almanacs, etc. 


Sales of Books every Afternoon except 
Saturday. 





‘CONGDON & BRITNELL, 


Vendors of Rare, Historical, and 
GENERAL BOOKS. 
CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
CONSIGNMENTS RECEIVED MONTHLY from 
the LONDON BOOK AUCTION SALES. 
254 YONGE ST., TORONTO, CANADA. 





that Mr. De Wolfe t mistaken in some 
respects, 

“ (1) The unquestioned date of the adver- 
tisement in the ‘ Quotidienne’ Miss 
Wormeley makes a proof of the forgery of 
some of the letters. Balzac gives, in un- 
mistakable language, the date when he 
received Mme. Hanska’s first letter, which 
was February. 7833. How, then, could he 
have addresed that advertisement to her 
Dec. 9, 1882? You see, Miss Wormelicy 
makes the existence of that unquestioned 
advertisement a proof that some ef the 
letters in both ‘Roman YAmour’ and 
a a ) Btrangére ’ (Mme. Hanska) are 
1a 

* (2) Miss Wormeley states that as early 
as 1880 she was fully informed of the ex- 
tistence of all the Balzac papers, especially 
the letter to Mme. Surville, by M. de Spae- 
berch de Levenjoul himself, who at that 
time wished to sell them in America, and 
gave her lists a descriptions of them for 
that purpose. ss it would appear that 
in bringing this charge she did it with full 
information as to the papers in question. 

“IT am not writing this with any inten- 


while for some unbiased young lawyer, of a 
Nterary turn and accustomed to we! 
evidence, to take those volumes and 
the matter. They are ‘Un 
@Amotre published by Calmann-Lévy; 
‘ Letters to Madame Hanska,’ ‘ Memoir 
Balzac,’ (appendix,) published by Hardy, 
Pratt & Co., Boston." 


ee 


More Praise for Markham. 


JOHN JEROME. ROONEY, > New York, 
writes to THe New Yorx Times Satrurpay 
Review: “I agree with Mr. Talman’s let- 
ter In Tus Saturday Review of Dec. 29, on 
Edwin Markhbam's work. ‘The Mighty 
Hundred Years,” reeently published, I 
place among the great poems of late 
years. Necessarily, it has not the inti- 
mate personal note demanded by many 
lovers of poetry, but it fuses ‘The Hun- 
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New Eel pen arr 
arly Ite and 
rie 2, rogaine ler Wicon 
"rlla Wheeler was born in Johnstown 


Centre, Wis., in 1855, and was educated at 
the University of Wisconsin. In 1884 she 
married® Robert M, Wilcox of Meriden, 
Conn. She has resided in New York since 
1888, and is now abtached to the staff of a 
New York evening newspaper. She is the 
author of the following books: ‘* Drops: of 
Water,” (temperance “poems,) New York, 
1872; *‘ Bhells,"”” Milwaukee, 1873; ‘* Maurine 
and Other Poems,’ Milwaukee, 1876; 
“Poems of Passion,” Chicago, 1883; ‘ Mal 
Moulée,”” New York, 1886; ‘ Perdita and 
~s Stories,” New York, 1886; ‘ Poems 

of Pleasure,” Chicago, 1887; “ Adventures 
of Miss Volney,” New York, 1888; “A 
Double Life,” New York, 1890; “‘ How Sal- 
vator Won,” New York, 1801; Was It Sui- 
cide?” Chicago, 1891; “Song of a Sand- 
wich,’’ New York, 1892; “‘ Sweet Danger,” 
Chicago, 1892; “The Beautiful Land of 
Nod,” Chicago, 1892; “ An Erring Woman's 
Love,”” New York, 1892; ‘“Men, Women, 
and Emotions,"’ Chicago, 189%; ‘‘ Custer and 
Other Poems,’ New York, 1895; “ Three 
Women,” Chicago, 1898. 





Md.: ‘‘ What is 
Stewart col- 
Art Associa- 


PARK AVENUE, Baltimore, 
the value of the catalogue of the 
lection published by the American 
tion? ’’ 

There are two Stewart catalogucs. The 


large paper catalogue of the A. T, Stewart 





art collection, New York, 1887, sold for 
$8.50 at Bangs’s March 19, 1900. The cata- 
logue de luxe of the W. H. Stewart art 
collection, New York, 1898, fetched $11.75 
at Bangs'’s May 8, 1900. 

F. W. COTE, Chattanooga, Tenn.: ‘' Will _you 
kindly tell an appreciative reader of THE NEW 


York Times SATURDAY REVIEW who Robert 
Pollok was, something of his life, and how his 
‘Course of Time’ is regarded by the literary 
world? It seems to the writer that it is the 
grandest thing in human language, the most 
sublime of the world’s poetry, not alone for the 
perfect religious fervor it expresses, but for the 
surpassing beauty and majesty of its eloquence. 
And yet who ever hears of Robert Pollok’ Who 


ever read his * Course of Time’ ?"’ 

Robert Pollok’s ‘Course of Time,” 
though once universally read, is now al- 
most forgotten. Only great things in poet- 
ry can live. Pollok was born of humble 
parents at Eaglesham, in Ayrshire, in 1799. 
He was educated at the University of Glas- 
gow, and in 1827 took orders in the Scottish 
Secession Church. In the same year he 
published ‘‘ The Course of Time,"' and, on 


aecount of ill-health, left Scotland with an 
intention to proceed to Italy, but died on 
his way at Southampton, on Sept. 15, 1827 





F. WEITENKAMPF, 
brary: ‘‘H. B. Bryant, 7 
asked in THE New YORK TIMES SATURDAY 
REVIEW of Jan. 5 for W. H. Maxwell's * Stories 
of Waterloo,’ will find the book in the free li- 


New York Public Li- 
Maiden Lane, who 





brary of the General Society of Mechanics and 
Tradesmen, this city." 

“M. C, B.,.’" New York: ‘' Kindly tell me the 
author of ‘ Two Women and a Fool,"’ and where 
same can be purchased, 

“Two Women and a Fool" was written 
by H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, and published 
by Herbert S. Stone & Co. of Chicago, at 


75 cents. 


WARREN C, CRANE of 121 West 
Street writes: ‘‘In reading a catalogue of earls 
English engravers, compiled by Sir Horace Walpole 








in 1762, I find a note, after his notice of Fran- 
cis Delaram, an engraver working in 1618, viz.: 
‘His father, Sir Amigal, who lies buried at 
Hamsted, t the first Englishman that made 
discoveries in America.’ I do not find this 
name in Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography, consequently James Grant Wilson 
and John Fiske, the editors of that work, could 
not have known of Sir Amigal Delaram. A let- 
ter upon the subject to Mr. Robert H. Kelby, LI- 


brarian of the New York Historical Society, 
brings this reply: ‘I have exhausted our refer- 
ence and other volumes here, and regret to say 
that I do not find a single mention of Sir Ami- 
gal Delaram.’ If this Sir Amigal was the first 


Englishman to make discoveries in America I 
should suppose it would be so recorded. Sir 
Horace Walpole is supposed to have known 
what he was writing about. If any of your 


readers can give 
will they please 





any information on this 
do so through your paper 


ject 














“SS. G. A.,"’ New York City: ‘‘ Can you inform 
me if the Charles Henry Webb who wrote some 
very apropos verses to Mr. Stedman that were 
published by you several days ago is the °C, 
Hi. Webb’ who nearly forty years ago wrote a 
poem on the Sickles tragedy, that appeared in 
Harper's Weekly the day after, and were al- 
most universally copied from ne end of the 
country to the er? I have seen nothing over 
that signature since, and have frequently won 
dere what could have become of so promising 
a@ poet, 

Charies Henry Webb and the C. H. Webb 
referred to above are one and the same 
person, and may his shadow never grow 
less! Since the publication of the poem on 
the Sickles tragedy, nearly forty years ago, 
Mr. Webb (“John Paul") has written 
* Liffith Lank, or Lunacy," (a travesty of 
Charles Reade'’s Griffith Gaunt,") “ St. 


Twel'mo; or, The Cuneiform Cyclopedist of 
Chattanooga,’ (a travesty of Miss Evans's 












“St. Elmo,”) “ The Wickedest Woman in 
New York,” “John Paul's Book,” “ Po- 
gram Verses,"’ besides making many con- 
tributions to magazines, &c. 

“J. H. P.,”’ New York City: ‘1 think the 
words and music of ‘Capt. Kidd's Lament,’ asked 
for by H. G. Kimball of 38 Beaver Street, New 
York City, can be found in an old publication of 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. It is oné of the 
weird minors which were very popular in old 
New England, and had a revival thirty-five or 
forty years ago by ‘ Old Folks’ Concerts.’ I can 
supply the melody if desired.”’ 

Cc. S. CAMPBELL, Owego, N. Y.: “I inclose 
the sonnet which was asked for by F. H. Below, 
Ninth and Spruce Streets, St. Louis, Mo. It will 
be found in W sworth’s *‘ Itine y Sonnets,‘ 
where it is No. 6, Series 3, and is calied * In 
Sight of the Towa of Cockermouth,’ (where the 
author was born and his brother's remains are 
laid:) 

SONNET. 
A point of life between my parents’ dust, 


ones! 


And yours, my buried little am I; 

And to those graves looking habitually 

In kindred quiet I repose my trust, 

Death to the innocent is more than just; 
And to the sinner, mercifully bent; 

So may I hope, if truly I repent 

And meekly bear the ills which bear I must; 
And you, my offspring! that do still remain, 
Yet may ae me in the appointed race, 
if eer through fault of mine, in mutual pain 
We breathed together for a moment's space 
The wrong, by love provoked, let love arraign, 
And only love keep in your hearts a place. 


CHARLES E 
ing, Chicago, 
Thomson's * Castle 
Millar, London, 1748. 
value’ "’ 

Bierstadt's copy, in old calf, fetehed $8.50 
in 1897. The value of the book is some- 
where between $7.50 and $15. 


“A. B. C.,"" New York City: ‘' What is the 
walue of this book: * Journals of Congress con- 
taini the Proceedings from Sept. 5, 1774, 
he L 1776. Published by Order of Congress. 


GRAVES, 
m.: * E 
of 


Stock Exchange Bulld- 
have a first edition of 
Indolence,’ quarto, A 
Will you kindly state its 










Seventieth | of these books? 





sammamish aenttatat cnesnetancely - Sie Te aE AA A 


copy of ‘Vols, 1-65 
Philadelphia, 1777-81, fetched $18 in Phila- 
Sime 1808, Vol, 1. ig worth from 
$5 to 


“* Alice B.,"’ Sp’ 















ringfield, Mass.: ‘' Please tell 
me something about Miss Ferrier, and tnform 
me where [ A secure her books and her life.’ 


Susan Edmonstone Ferrier was born in 
Edinburgh,. Sept: 7,.1782. Her “ Marriage "’ 
(written with Miss Clavering) appeared in 
1818, “The Inheritance” in 1824, and 
“ Destiny ’ in 1831. She visited Sir Walter 
Scott ine4d811, 1820, and 1831. She died in 
Edinburgh Nov. 5, 1854. Her works were 
first collected in 1882. They can be had 
from the Macmillan Company for $6, or $2 
each volume. Charles Scribner's Sons pub- 
lish at $7.50 Miss Ferrier’s ‘‘ Memoir and 
Correspondence, 1782-1854,"’ edited by John 
A. Doyle. Gosse praises her ‘ Marriage” 
for its “ lively humor and delicious satire of 
many types of Scotch womanhood,” an 
says that the story of her delicate tact in 
soothing the shattered faculties of Scott 
has endeared her to thousands who never 
read her three amusing novels. 





“ DANIEL,” Troy, N, Y.: ‘*Who publishes 
the tragedy called * Herod,’ which Richard Mans- 
field is going to produce? "’ 

Stephen Phillips's ‘‘ Herod" can be had 
from John Lane, 251 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, for $1.50. 


J. WHITMORE BARRY, 205 West Eleventh 
Stregt, New York City: ‘Please let me know 
the value of the *‘ History and Topography of the 
United States," by John Howard Hinton, printed 
in two volumes in London, without date. Also 
kindly give a list of Arthur W. Pincro’s plays, 
with a sketch of his life." 


Hinton’s book is worth from $5 to $7.50. 
Arthur Wing Pinero was born in London, 
May 24, 1855, and he was educated for the 
legal profession. He first appeared as an 
actor in 1874, and his first play was per- 
formed three years later. A complete list 
of his plays, with dates of production, is as 
follows: ‘Two Can Play at That Game,’ 
1877; ‘* £200 a Year,"’ 1877; ‘* Daisy’s Es- 
cape,” 1879; ‘ Hester's Mystery,’’ 1880; 
‘ Bygones,”’ 1880; ‘“*The Money Spinner,” 
1880; “‘ The Squire,’ 1881; ** The Rector," 











1883; ‘‘ Lords and Commons," 1883; ‘ The 
Rocket,"’ 1883; ‘‘ Low Water,’’ 1884; ‘' The 
Ironmaster,”’ (adapted from Ohnet's book,) 
I%4; “In Chancery,” 1884; ‘* Mayfair,” 
1885; ‘‘ The Magistrate,"’ 1885; ‘‘ The School- 


mistress,’’ 1886; “The Hobby Horse,” 1886; 


‘Dandy Dick,"’ 1887; “ Sweet Lavender,” 
ISSS; ** The Weaker Sex,’’ 1888; “* The Profli- 
gate,"’ 1889; ‘“ The Cabinet Minister,’’ 1890; 
‘Lady SBountiful,” 1891; ‘The. Times,” 
1801; ‘The Amazons,"' 1893; ‘* The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray,"’ 1893; ‘‘ The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith,’’ 1895; ‘* The Benefit of the 
Doubt,”” 1805; ‘The Princess and the But- 
terfly,” 189 “Trelawny of the Wells,” 
1898; ‘* The Lord Quex,”’ 1899. 


I’. B, HALL, New York City: ‘‘ I have for sale 
the following books: ‘Instructions for Youth, 
Gentlemen, and Noblemen,’ by Sir Walter Ral- 
eilgh, Lord Treasurer Burleigh, Cardinal Ser- 
monetta, and Mr. Walsingham, London, printed 
for Randall Minschull, 1722; and ‘The Ele- 
ments of a Polite Education,’ from letters of the 
Warl of Chesterficld to his son by George Greg- 
ory, revised ard improved by Jedediah Morse, 
Boston, 1801, Joseph Bumstead, publisher. The 
first book has marginal notes in the handwriting 
of one of the authors. Can you tell me the value 


of 








Gay 





While 
interest, 


they possess a certain amount 
these books have little value. 


FRANK BEAUCLE, 
N, ‘ Please 
the ‘gnaten sensational novelist, 
list of his books.’ 


Fergus Hume was born in England July 
24, 1862. He was educated, however, in 
New Zealand, where he became a lawyer. 
His first book and his most successful one, 
“ The 





10 Ward Street, Newark, 


and also give a 





Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” ap- 
peared in 1887. He is also the author of 
the follcwing books: “ Aladdin in Lon 


don,’ ‘‘ Carbuncle Clue,’ 
Fairy.and,”’ “ Claude 
Clock £truck One," 


“Chronicles of 
Duval of '95,” 
“ Expedition of Capt 
lick,” ‘‘ Gates of Dawn," “ The Girl from 
Malta,’ “ Hagar of the Pawn Shop,” “ The 
Harlequin Opal,’ ‘* Lady Jezebel,’ ‘‘ Madam 
Midas,"" ‘* The Man Who Vanished," “ The 
Man with a Secret,” ‘‘ The Piccadilly Puz- 
zle,’’ ‘* The Rainbow Feather,” ‘‘ The Third 
Volume,’ ‘Tracked by a Tattoo,’ ‘An 
Unwilling Bride,’ “Monsieur Judas,” 
“The Island of Fantasy,” ‘‘ The Nameless 
City,’ “ The Dwarf's Chamber,” ‘‘ The In- 
dian Bangle,’’ *‘ The Bishop's Secret,”’ and 
‘For the Defense.’"’ Hume's latest novel, 
so far not reprinted here, is ‘A Woman's 
Burden.” 

‘x. ¥. Z.,°° Mew Youk City: ‘What is the 
value of the following book, ‘ The Collection of 


the History of England,’ by Samuel Daniel, Lon- 
don, 1656?"’ 


The “ First Part'’’ of Daniel's ‘‘ History," 
1612, sold for $7.25 in Philadelphia in Oc- 
tober, 1809. The edition of 1636 is hardly 
of greater value 


Wanted and to Exchange. 















France, 
print a sketch of Fergus Hume, | 
| 


* The | 





WILL a A. HEARN, 917 Belmont Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: ‘ft have several volumes of 
» Chautauqguan,’ bound and unbound, which 
I would like to dispose of. Correspondence in- 
vited.”" 








CHARLES O. LE COUNT, 
York City ‘“*T wish to dispose of about 120 
volume of choice fiction, comprising publications 
of the last few years, down to the latest. Very 
desirable for a circulating library, and in such 
case would make the price nominal. A list will 
be sent on application."’ 


200 Broadway, New 











ROYAL STORRS HAYNES, 449 Greene Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y¥.: ‘* LT wish to dispose of 
Kipline-’s works, the ‘ Outward Round’ edition, 
eighteen volumes, published by Charles Serib- | 
ner’s Sons. 


RICHARD A 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Times REVIEW 
1901, inclusive. 
sold cheap."’ 


KANE, 132 Noble Avenue, 

‘For sale—THE SATURDAY | 
from November, 1898, to Jan. 1, 
In all 113 numbers. Will 


be 





CHARLES E. GRAVES, Stock Exchange Build- 
ing, Chicago, IL; ‘There was published in 
New York some time in 1896 a daily literary 
paper called The Tatler, which had an ephemeral | 












change 


otheca 


torical Collections,’ 





existence. I wish to obtain a complete set."' 
“ * | 

E. L. EDGERLY, 4,145 Park Avenue, New | 
York City: ‘'l have a nice clean copy of ‘A 
lAfe-Drama and Other Poer by Alexander 
Smith Boston: Ticknor & lds, 1866. wilt 
exchange for Kugene Field's ‘ Love Affairs of | 
a Bibliomaniac,’ or Emerson's ‘ Pepys's Ghost.’ "’ 

KATHARINE M " BR ASHIc r, 478 Wil- | 
loughby Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y sine woula | 
like to procure a copy of a book written by 
Mansfield French, (editor of The Beauty of | 
Holiness, a Southern publication,) in which hook 
John 8. Ashley, the inventor, is especially | 
referred to.” 

R. H. NEVILL, 201 West One Hundred and 
Thirty-Cirst Street, New Yor City: “T have 
bound volumes of The Knickerbocker Magazine, 








ony to purchase a 
H . “As it Seems to 
P stating price.” 


Yee 





ad oP Pop. EB mf s ‘Mareh as 
27, June 3, 10, and 17, July 1 
and Oct. 21, all for the year 1808. ,* 





CHARLES DEXTER ALLEN, 
a Barttoss, Conn.; “* The following 
for sale: ' The Legacy,’ 2 vols., 

er, 1808 out of print; *On Going ‘to Church,’ 
‘this is lo. 


‘BH. H.,’ bound in parchment with tie mtstnge: 
out of ‘print; hand filuminated; ‘ The as 
Sengs,’ this is No, 532 of 600 coptes, sign 
,Bibert Hubbard, 1896; out of print. * The 


No, 481 of 700 copies, signed by Elbert Hub- 
_bard, 1806, bound in parehment with tie strings: 
bas the essay by Hubbard; 
reover. ‘Art and Life,’ this ts No. 
copies, signed by Bertha C. Hubba 
ilumined; printed on Japan vellum, 
of print. 
is No. 82 of 590 copies, signed by Irving Browne, 
(the author of the book,) 1896; out of print. 
'*'Tho Philistine,’ the first nine volumes bound 
in the Roycroft binding, 1895-1899."’ 





AMERICANA: Fine bound copy of Joc! Bar- 
low’s ‘‘ Columbiad,"’ large paper, Philadelphia, 
1807, containing long interleaved letter to Barlow, 
and three engraved portraits of him; also Smirke’s, 
R. A., eleven pictures, 


Sechiavonetti, Cronck, Neagle, Heath, and Raim- 
bach, a masterpiece of oO and the 
first epic written in America. Also und copy 


vf ‘‘ Autoblography of Benjamin_ Franklin,’ 
John Bigelow edition, pages 104x7, forty en- 
gravings inserted, some rare; 
Franklin. The above for saie at $17.50 cach. 


F. L. M., P. O. Box 1,950, New York City. 


MISS EMMA CORY, Cooperstown, N. Y.: ‘‘T 
have Harper's Monthly Magazine, published 
June, 1850, to 1889, all bound in half leather, 
and tn perfect condition. I also have, not bound, 


but in good condition, remaining numbers, up to 


the present time, which I will dispose of at a 
suitable price. I also have Scribner's Magazine 
from November, 1870, to April, 1888, bound in 
half leather and in perfect condition," 





208 Broad Street, Elizabeth, 
NM. . d.2 ‘Many years ago a gentleman, who 
claimed to be an extensive reader, stated that 
there was a novel by Grant, im which there was 
a character by the name of Julie d'Anterroches, 
but he could not recall the name of the book. 
Can you or any of your readers supply the in- 
formation? "’ 


Ww ARREN R. DIX, 


224 President Street, 





EARL, Brooklyn, 





: { have sale a complete file of The 
New “Yorks Times Magazine Supplement, Sept. 
6, 1896, to May 3, 1899, in good condition.’* 


Medina, 





M. J. WHEDON, N. Y.: “ Wanted 
Vol. I. of The Philistine; also the July, August, 
September, and October numbers of 1896, and 
the July and August numbers of 1897. State 
price for each or all,"’ 

Mrs. ELISABETH H. HALL, Whitehall, N. 
Y.: ‘‘l have Washington Irving's ‘ Astoria,’ 


Court of Napoleon,’ by Frank 
B. Goodrich, with portraits of noted women, 
and Macaulay's ‘Lays of Ancient Rome,’ fine 
illustrated edition. Will be glad to hear of a 
purchaser,”’ 


first edition; ‘ The 


Room 6, 80 Nassau Street, 
would like to buy a Cent- 
style of binding, if reason- 
have for sale a set of 
Trials,’ thirty-four 
in sound con- 


W. H. WALKER, 
New York City: “I 
ury Dictionary; any 
able would answer. I 
Cobbett and Howell's * State 
volumes, complete, including index, 
dition.”* s 
Box 23, New York City: “I 

or will exchange, a smal! 
platés numbering over 110, 
including old and modern examples and repre- 
senting England, Scotland, Germany, Holland, 
Italy, and America. No duplicates.” 


JOHN JAY, P. O. 
offer for sale at $5, 


collection of book 


MAXWELL C. B. HART, 1,472 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City: ‘' To exchange for books, 
&c., 50,000 stamps, both United States and for- 
eign; autograph letters, prints, a fine collection; 
rare mosaic and tile design prints; many first 
editions and seventy-five old plays; also French 
books and plays, scientific books, and volume 
of London Illustrated News and Graphic, 1855- 
@), and parchment register, with autographs of 
James Monroe and John Quincy Adams."’ 

HOWARD BE. JACOTT, 212 West Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York City: ‘' I have all the numbers 
of ‘Plays and Players’ issued by The Illus- 
trated American, except the last—No. 12, I be- 
lieve—which I wish to secure. Kindly name price 
and give address.’ 








Ss. L. GALLOUPE, Hollywood Inn, 
Ww; ¥.: “IT have for exchange the 
Emerson Cor ondence,’ Mahan's 


Yonkers, 
* Carlyle- 
* Admiral 








Futragut,’ Tyndall's ‘ Michael Faraday as a 
Disceverer,’ ‘ Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor,’ 
Ballard’s ‘Moths and Butterflies." Burnett's 
‘The One I Knew the Best of All," Hambtlen's 
‘On Many Seas," Macgregor's ‘One Thousand 
Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe,’ Fay's ‘ Three Ger- 
manys,’ and Wiggin'’s ‘ Timothy Quest.’ I wish 


to obtain The Scientific 
or unbound, from July, 


American, either bound 

1899, tg June, 1900; also, 
The Scientific American Supplement, January to 
June, 1900; copies of the supplement for March 
4 and April 1, 1899, and The American Ma- 
chinist for April 27, 1899."' 


Ww. & 
Land; 
edition 


BEACH, Bridgeport, Conn... Arkansas 
‘TI wish to obtain certain volumes of the 
marked ‘* Peterson's Uniform Duodecimo 
Edition of the Complete Works of Charles Dick- 
ens, Boz.’ This edition was at least begun in 
1837, though probably not finished at the time, 
and I should like to know who has copics of this 
edition and what copies they have for sale, so 
that I may fill out my set if possible.” 








HENRY E. LEGLER, City Hall, Milwaukee, 
Wis.: ‘* The following books are offered in ex- 
for bound or unbound volumes of ‘ The 
Lark,’ ‘Chap Book,’ or books of bibliography; 
Uzanne's ‘ Book Hunter tn Paris.’ Rich's ‘ Bibli- 
Americana Nova,’ 18%1-44; Farnham’‘s 
‘Glances at Private Libraries,’ Stevens's ‘ His- 
1881; several volumes on Mor- 
* Millennial Star,’ and Volume 
Western History,’ bound."’ 


monism, including 
I; of * Magazine 


H, GRANT, care of Mrs. 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.: “ 
The Illustrated London New July to December, 
1857; January to June, 1862, and January to 
June, 1868; also, The London Weekly Budget, 
Jan. 1, 1900, to the present date, and The Penny 
Magazine, Vol. I.. (forty-eight numbers, com- 
plete,) London, 1832. All in fine condition."* 


Baap, 1,061 Fourth 
I wish to dispose of 











‘H. V.."' 249 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y.: “I 





have for sale the following books: Se volumes 
of The English Penny Magazine, fr 1832 to 
1838, inclusive; also Robert Southey’s *‘ Life of 
Wesley.’ " 

FREDERICK W. MAYER, 54 Lorimer Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y ‘I have for exchange the fol- 
lowing hooks: Census, 1890, about forty volumes 


with compendiums, abstracts, and statistical 
atlas; United States Commission of Labor, a 





complete set 
and bulletins; 
Sv 1888S 


of the annals and special reports 
United States Coast and Geodetic 
to date; Consular Reports, from 
18 to date, (monthly;) complete set of the spe- 
cial reports of the Adjutant General of New 
York, 189% to date: Health Report of Connecti- 
cut, 1882 to 1897; executive Documents of Ohio, 
from 1885 to 188, (this contains reports of all 
the State commissions;) 112 pamphlet publica- 
tions of the United States Bureau of Education 
en education and history of the subject In vari- 
ous States; a complete set of the United States 
Geological Survey Reports and Monographs; 
Agricultural Reports, ) to date, from Micht- 
van, Ohio, Connecticut, Now Jersey, Mlinots, and 
4%)-odd reports from every State in the Union. 
Any library wishirg the above can have them at 
their own basis of exchange. IT would be glad to 











receive Hsts of dunticates and desidcrata.”” 


PAREEERS 


TAYLOR, 911 Seventh diventie, New ert 
want 


Ethert 


G. 8., 166 West One Hundred a ane. Talrtieth 
Street, New York; ‘I would tates 
eens es of ere Nuew Now 8 a 


ps ee 


Post Office Box 


soft cath. 


T of 26 copies on Japan vellum, signed 


eas 
nal of Kobeieth,’ (Book of Ecclesiastes,) this is 


hand illumined 
50 ot 108 


‘In the Track of the Bookworm,’ this 


engray ed by Anker 


Smith, A, B, Durand, Guiting, Sian, Parker 


five portraits of 


| WwANTED- 


| ago. 
| Henry Dana; also a complete account of the trial 



















































comprising 700 volumes 
collected by 


WILLIAM HARRIS ARNCLD 
of New York 
To be sold qwithout reserve at 
auction by 


Bangs & Co 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue 
January go and g1 1901 


Catalogues now ready sent free on re- 
quest of the Auctioneer. 


—_—_—Xa—XSsa_—S—==3 


MR. MOSHER’S NEW 
LIST OF BOOKS IN 
BELLES LETTRES 


IS NOT ONLY A_ BIBLIOGRAPHY IN 
BRIEF OF ‘‘ THE MOSHER BOOKS," 1891- 
1900, INCLUSIVE, BUT AN EXQUISITE 
LITTLE BIBELOT IN ITSELF. SENT 
POSTPAID FOR THE ASKING. 
























































THOMAS B. 
Portland, 


MOSHER 
Maine. 





TRUSTEES 











BOTH AND THOSE WHOSE 
PROPERTY IS HELD IN TRUST SHOULD 





SEND $1.50 FOR 


LORINQG’S 
TRUSTEES HANDBOOK. 
Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, 


254 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
















MALKAN (8 Book Store _ 


CUT PRICE | for Everybody 


BOOK MAN, 
HANOVER SQ. | Mail Orders a Specialty 
Special Discounts 


No. L WILLIAM ST 
and 67 STONE ST - 
- to Libraries 


seh and FElluminated 
Sb esoition ufions-a werner g -OF-a 
Beslan m5 ‘st 1 Tae ions 
ie ebione lew Bork? 








































ze Standard Novels. 
Works and Dickens’ and 
Thinnest printing paper in 

Large type, easy to read. 
64% inches and not thicker than 
a monthly magazine. Bound in cloth $1.60 
each. Prospectus mailed free on request, or 
books sent prepaid on receipt of price. THOS 
NELSON & SONS, 37 KE. 1sth Si.. New York. 





et 
Thackeray's 
Scott's Novels. 
the world used. 
Size 44% by 











Manuscripts in all branch- 
es of literature, suitable for 
publication in book form, 
are required by an estahb- 
| lished house. Liberal terms. 
No charge for examination. 

Prompt attention and hon- 
rae 


To 
Authors 
a 


orable treatment. “ Books,” 
+t ae 23d Street, New 
ork. 





THE SOURCES AND LITERA- 
TURE OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 


from the Earliest Times to about 1485, 


By CHARLES GROSS, 


Ph. D., 
silty. S8vyo, .0O net. 


Harvard Univer- 


N. Y. 


Can You Crack "Em ? 
100 catch problems. Great Entertainers, 


MENTAL Mailed for \0cents stamps. Home Sap- 
NUTS ply CO.,D58, 132 Nasian St., N.Y, 
1 N, &.—Just out, Knots. Can you un- 
tie ‘em? l0cents. New Catalogue /rer. 





| LONGMANS, GREEN, & CoO., 








of FAMOUS PERSONS 
Bought and Sold. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR PRICE BisTs. 


| A full account of the 
| Trial, which occurred in 
Counsel were Rufus G. 





Dalton Divorce 
joston many years 
Choate and Richard 


of General Daniel E. Sickles for the murder of 
Philip Barton Key. Address P. O, Box 2,062, 


New York City. 





| WANTED —Partner to join designer in building 


up small printing and publishing business; 
have capital and experience, be well educated and 
refined; references exchanged. ILLUSTRATED 
Box 196 Times. 


must 





sc HOI. ARS WHO BELIEVE THE PLAYS 

tributed to Shakespeare were written by Ba- 
con may join a Saturday night club devoted to 
the discussion of same. Entrance fee—intellect. 
Address D., Box 19) Times Office. 


Heinigke | 
& Bowen, 
New York. 


Read any new book for 20 cents. 


The Book Mart, °105 Fourth Av., New York. 





MEMORIAL WINDUWS 











8 New York Times 


"All the News That’s Fit to Print.” 


A NEWSPAPER FOR 
THE HOME. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


DAILY, per Omi nic eccecccercend $0.50 
Cs OO Wan cae vss oc vedkoen'es sue OS 
DAILY AND SUNDAY, per Year........ 7.50 
a ks eee ee eee eee 1.50 
MONDAY, with Weekly Financial Review 
Supplement, per Year........... 1.00 
DAILY AND SUNDAY, per Month...... 0.65 
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“ Verses That Will Live.” 
POEMS, By Alexander Blair Thaw. 


Crown Svo, $1.50. 


Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette says 
of this work: 

“The whole collection breathes the 
spirit of a man who must be essen- 
tially good. The poems of love depict 
the chastened affection of Anglo- 
Saxon Christianity, not the exotic pas- 
sion of the Greeks. The patriotic 
verses are fervent expressions of the 
author’s pride in his country’s past 
and strong hope for its future. The 
book is a credit to its author, and its 
author is a credit to his native city.’ 


Dr. Thaw's poetry is a distinct ani 
new note of hope, joy, and aspiration 
by an American c itizen whose love for 
his country is founded on a fine Intel- 
lectual appreciation of its future. 


& ® 


A New and Striking Poem 


By F. B. MONEY-COUTTS. 


THE MYSTERY OF GODLINESS. 


ISmo, $1.00. 


Other Works by the Same Author. 


THE ALHAMBR AND OTHER 


POEMS. 
Crown Svo, $1.25. 


POEMS. Crown Svo, $1.25. 


THE REVELATION OF 
SAINT LOVE THE DIVINE 


1dmo, $1.00, 


H. D. TRAIL said:—* Mr. Money- 
Coutts is master of the rare and dif- 
ficult art of clothing thought in the 
true poetic language." 

DAILY MAIL (London):—‘ A 
tion and a delight."’ 


Mr. STEPHEN PHILLIPS, 
of “The Revelation of Saint Love The 
Divine,” ‘says of it:—‘* This little 
book is an addition to our literature; 
it has the strong personal note so 
long lacking, the rebel fire that is lit 
from clear sight. and a gift of ex- 
pression both exact and direct." 


JORIN LANE, 


251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


revela- 


speaking 


IN_ PRESS. 


A COMPLETE HANDBOOK OF 
HAVANA AND CUBA. 


BY 


ALBERT J. NORTON, 
A Member of the Chicago Bar. 


READY SOON. 


Contains full information for the 
tourist, settler, and investor, also an ac- 
count of the American Military Invasion. 


* HANDSOMELY. ILLUSTRATED. 


A_ new indexed map of Havana and 
surroundings, ae all streets, is in- 
cluded, *x20" 


sein Cloth, $1.50. 


Rand, McNally & Company, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


Booker T. Washington 


SAYS ; solution ‘of the problem in the South 


should fee! deeply grateful to Mr. Thresher for 
the task he has performed so well.’’ 


HE REFERS TO 


TUSK EGE ITS STORY 


AND ITS WORK 
By M:x Bonnett Thrasher 


Bow in its 34 Thousand, and the most complete 
and authoritative account of Mr. Washington and 
his wonderful educational work among the 
negroes. 

12mo, Cloth, Decorative, 50 half-tone ilustra- 
tions, with an introduction by Mr. Washington. 


At All Bookstores, $1.00. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


5TH EDITION OF 


LINNET 


By GRANT ALLEN. 
His latest complete novel. 
CLOTH, $1.50. 
NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK CO, 


size 25 


interested in the proper 


HENRY MILLER, Bookseller 
and Importer, 1 Barclay St., oppo- 
site Astor House. 

We sell all new Books, except 
net ones, at 25 per cent. off pub- 
lishers’ prices. 


“DEACON BRADBURY 


as dis- 


is, in many res 
m,” 


tinct a character as David 
—PPhila. Item. 


ANY BOOKS, OLD OR NEW, SUPPLIED TO 
a residen' eas 


Sabie Sci ‘ave., 


Up to and including Thursday’ afternoon. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


NORTH AMERICANS OF YESTERDAY. 
Study of North-American. 1In- 
Products on the 


THE 
A Comparative 
dian Life, Customs, «arid 
Theory of the Ethnic Unity of the Race. By 
Frederick 8. Dillenbaugh. .Milustrated. Oc- 
tavo. Pp. xxvi.-487. New York: G. P, Put- 
nam's Sons. $4. 

THE_HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF MOD- 
ERN EUROPE. From the Congress of 
Vienna to the Present Time, (1815-97.) By 
Charles M, Andrews. Students’ edition. Two 
vols. in one. Octavo. Pp. x.-467. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.75. 

FOUR GREAT VENETIANS. An Acoount of the 
Lives and Works of Giorgione, Titian, Tint- 
taretto, and Il Veronese. Dy Frank Preston 
Stearns. I2mo. Pp. xi.-376. New York: G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. $2. 

THE STORY OF ASSISI. By Lina Duff Gor- 
don. Illustrated by Nelly Erichsen and M 
Helen James, 16mo. Pp. xv.-371 New 
York: The Macmillan Company. London: 
J. M. Dent & Co. §1.50. 

THE BEACON BIOGRAPHIES. Thomas Jeffer- 
son. By Thomas E. Watson. 24mo. a 
xv.-100. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 5 
cents. 

THE LIVES OF SCULP 
TORS, AND ARCHITECTS. By Georgis. 
In 8 vols. 18mo. Pp. 250. Temple Classics 
edition. Vols. 6, 7, and 8 New York: The 
Macmiilan Company. 50 cents. 

GIORGIONE. By Herbert Cook. Great 
ters in Painting and Sculpture Series. 
Pp. xii.-145. London George Bell & Co. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

UNDER ENGLAND'S FLAG. From 1804 to 
1800. The Memoirs, Diary, and Correspond- 
ence of Charles Boothby, Captain of Royal 
Engineers. Compiled by the last survivors 
of his family, M. 8S. B. and C. B. B, Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Pp. xii.-285. London: Adam 
& Charles Black. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2. 


THE PAINTERS, 


Mas- 
12mo. 


POETRY AND ART. 

THE POEMS OF PHILIP HENRY_ SAVAGE. 
Edited with an Introduction by Daniel 
Gregory Mason. 18mo. Pp. xxxiv.-170. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co, $1.25. 

EARTH, SKY, AND AIR _IN SONG. Book I. 
Ry W. H. Neidlinger. With pietures by Wal- 
ter Bobbett. Cloth, quarto. Illustrated. Pp. 
127. New York: American Book Company. 
70 cents. 

CABIN AND PLANTATION 
by the Hampton Students. 
Thomas P. Fenner, Frederic G. Rathbun, and 
Miss Bessie Cleveland. Third edition.  Svo. 
Pp. vi.-166. New York: G. P. Putnani’s Sons. 
$1.25 

THE BALLAD OF THE UNSUCCESSFUL By 
Richard Burton. Pamphiet. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co, 85 cents. 

A TREASURY OF IRISH 
Englisn Tongue. Edited by Stopford A. 
trooke and T. W. Rolleston. 12mo. Pp. 
“iil.-576. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.75. 

CONSIDERATIONS OF 
Given in the Year 1895 
Museum of New York. 
12mo. Pp. 270. New York: 
Company. $1.25. 


NEW EDITIONS. 

SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS AND AS8- 
LANGA’S KNIGHT. By La Motte Fouqué. 
12 illustrations by Charles Robinson. 24mo. 
Pp. 218. Temple Classics Edition. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. ™ cents. 

CUR VILLAGE SKETCHES OF RURAL CHAR- 
ACTER AND SCENERY. By Mary Russell 
Milford. 18mo. The Temple Classics Edition. 
Pp. viil.-360. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 50 cents. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By 
Thomas Babington Macaulay. In 5 volumes. 
Vols. IV. and V. Temple Classics Edition. 
18mo, Pp. about 412 per volume. The Mac 
millan Company. 50 cents. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE ROSE. By W. r 
and J. Clopinel. Englished by F. Sellis. 
Inmo. The Femvis Classics Edition. VoL 
Ill. Pp. xfl.- New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Hy ce saa, 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE _ALIGHIERI. 
lémo. Pp. 400. The Temple Classics Series. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. SO 
cents. 

JHE PRAIRIE and THE PATHFINDER. By 
James Fenimore Cooper. Illustrated. In 
two volumes. 12mo0. Pps vili.-436. 
and New York: The Macmillan 
$1.25 per volume. 


SONGS. As Sung 
Arranged by 


POETRY. In the 


PAINTING Lectures 
at the Metropolitan 
By John La Farge 
The Macmillan 


Lorris 


London 
Company. 


FICTION; 
ANTON’S ANGELS. A Romance. By Anita 
Trueman. 12mo. Pp. v.-151. New York: 
The Alliance Publishing Company. $1. 


DOWN AMONG THE CRACKERS. By Rosa 
Pendleton Chiles. 8vo. Pp, 828. Cincinnati: 
The Editor Publishing Company. 

THE LIKENESS OF THE NIGHT. A Modern 
Play in Four Acts. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
12mo, Pp. viify146. London: Adam & 
Charles Black. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25. 

THROUGH STRESS AND STORM. The Stars 
in Their Courses. By Gregory Brooke. 12mo, 
Pp. 240. New York: The Abbey Press, $1. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. By Dorothea 
Gerard. 12mo, Pp. 321. New York: I. M, 
Buckles & Co, $1.25. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOUNDATIONS OF BOTANY. By Joseph Y. 
Bergen. 12mo. Pp, x.-267. Boston: Ginn 
& Co, 

BENDER'S LAWYER'S DIARY AND DIRECT- 
ORY FOR THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
1901. For Jan. 1, 1901, to Feb, 1, 1902. Pub- 
lished annually. Tenth year. Price, $: 
8vo. Pp. 661. Albany: Matthew Bender. 

LA SAINTE-CATHERINE. Par André Theuriet. 
24mo, Pp, 65. New York: William R, Jen- 
kins. Paper. 25 cents, 

THE KING ON HIS THRONE; OR, POWER OF 
WILL. Thro . Direct Mental Culture. By 
Frank C, Haddock, In pve poe = me, 
Pp. x.-431. Lynn, Mass.: The hols Pr 
Thomas P. Nichols. 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BIBLE. 
By 8. C. 18mo, Pp. xv.-346. New York: 
Edwin 8. Gorham. 

THE LAWS OF SCIENTIFIC HAND READ- 
ING. A Practical Treatise on the Art Com- 
monly called re e | William G. 
Benham. Illustrations from life. 8yo. 
xiil.-635. New York: G. P, Putnam's Bons. $5, 


THE WRITINGS OF JAMES MONROE. In- 
re a be ar ay of his public and pri- 
papers correspo: now for 

the “rivet time orinted, Edited by Stanislaus 
Murray Hamilton. Volume IV. 1805-1806. 
ee - —— New York: G. P, Put- 


TWENTY. EIGHT eer STRERT. 
By Henry Clews. 8vo. xxil.-722, New 


York: J. 8. Ogilvie Pub’! Company. 
WHO'S. WHO? 1901. An Annual Biographical 
pictionary. 7 Fifty-third year of issue, 12mo. 
London: & Charles 
3 ack New at, The Macmillan Company. 
THE SAILOR'S MAGAZINE AND SEAMAN’S 
FRIEND. For the year ending Sosswbert 
1900, 12mo, Pp. iv.-884. Volume LXXIT. 
oo York: American Seamen's Friend So- 


William Penn’s Papers. 


In February, Messrs, Sotheby, Wilkinson - 


& Hodge will sell in London an important 
series of letters and documents, in the 
autograph of and addressed to William 
Penn. There is Penn's * Last ae and 


“A GREAT BOOK OF A GREAT EPOCH” 


“There is strength in this book —the 
strength of a crusader who strikes boldly 
and goes straight to the point.” 


—The Sun, Baltimore. 


—EDWIN MARKHAM. 


“A brilliant, searching book, that re- 
minds one of ‘Sartor Resartus.'" 


—Rev. T. T. Munger, D.D. 


Te Religion o¢ Democracy 


By CHARLES FERGUSON 


“It is a great book. I speak advisedly. 
It is great in that it clearly belongs, as do 
few books in a century, to the prophetic 
literature of the world. I rejoice that such 
a book has come to light, and is bringing 
light on the deepest problems of life." 


—Rev. Philip Moxom, D.D. 


“The book is one to be read through 
seriously, intensely, and at one sitting. 
Its interest is enchaining, and it is almost 
impossible to lay the book down. It is to 
be recommended to ali who have the inter- 
est of mankind at heart.” 


—The Evening Telegraph, Phila. 


12mo, Cloth. 


Price, $1.00. Post-paid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY » Pub’rs, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 





a codicil, dated “21st of the sixth month 
1707,,"’ signed “Wm. Penn” and witnessed 
by Tho. Cuppage and Cha. Willcocks. 
One of the most Interesting of the letters 
is from Penn to Lord Romney, dated 
“Pennsylvania, 6-7 month 1701." The 
following extract shows what were the 
troubles of the founder of Pennsylvania: 


I have heard of the very unfaire treat- 
ment some have given me in my absence, 
what I am apt to think one word from the 
King (if I could deserve it) could alter. I 
was thus attacked in King James time, 
and when he came to know the ruine it 
would prove to me and my family, he 
eryed out, God forbid, he would never be 
the author of such a cruelty. I received 
it in consideration of the debt of £16,000 
owcing to my father in 80, and that 1 have 
expended above twenty thousand pounds 
upon it; to sign and carry it into the condi- 
tions it is now in. I can prove as well as 
solemnly attest whose interests doubles ye 
sum it was sett at £12,000, to such as 
would have bought it of ye Duke of York, 
I took it upon ye encouragement of 
interest to render it considerable and no 
upon its own vallue, and dropt ye prosecu- 
tion of my debt, a case well known to ye 
Duke of Leeds, Earl of Dorset, Charles 
Bertle, &c., &e. 


The Athenaeum devotes considerable 
space to a description of these papers, It 
is to be hoped that some of these decu- 
ments will be secured by American collect- 
ors, 


Good Reading for Ch Children. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Much is said of the books that are writ- 
ten expressly for the children of to-day. It 
is a debatable question whether the many 
children's books of this age are as condu- 
cive to forming good literary taste as was 
the reading during childhood of the stan- 
dard books of the olden time that were 
written for adults, but were read by chil- 
dren because of a dearth of other reading. 

In my young childhood I read Shake- 
speare and Milton with delight, even if I 
did not understand them. The grand lan- 
guage of “ Paradise Lost” and the rhythm 
of the stanza fascinated me, and hours were 
passed poring over, reading, and rereading 
certain passages which thrilled and en- 
tranced me by the grandeur of the themes 
and the language they were portrayed in. 
I am sure Prof. Sully is right when he 
says in his ‘Studies of Childhood” that 
the “ intense interest that a story has fora 
child is due partly to the fact that he lives 
the scenes in his own mind and partly to 
the fact that the mystery of new and 
strong words has a fascination for him.” 

The historical characters in Shakespeare's 
plays all interested me very much; the 
Kings and Queens, good and bad, were all 
wondered over; the humor in the humorous 
plays touched a responsive chord in my 
make-up, and the plays were read over atid 
over. Dr. Samuel Johnson said from his 
earliest years he loved to read poetry; that 
he read Shakespeare at a, period so early 
that the speech of the ghost in “ Hamlet,” os 
terrified him when he wag alone. 

80 also Cooper's works, for my childhood 
was passed where Indians were much in 
evidence; I was familiar with them, dnd 
Cooper invested them with a new and ro- 
mantic charm. ‘ 

Dickens was a delight, and years after, 
when I listened to him. reading from his 
own books, the pleasure of first looking at 
the man who has given the world so much, 
took me back to the time when I laughed 
and wept over the scenes he brought before 
me. The sorrows of Amanda, in the 
“Children of the Abbey’; the romantic 
character of Thaddeus of Warsaw, the 
heroism of Robert Bruce in “The Scot- 
tish Chiefs,’ Bulwer’s and Scott's historical 
novels, even Victor Hugo, and some of Eu- 
gene Sue's were read. Snarieyyow, Handy 
Andy, Burns, Moore, Spenser's “ Faerie 
Queene,” ‘The Lady of the Lake,” “ Hia- 


watha,” and Mary More, an odd mediey,- 


were an unfailing source of pleasure and 
delight. 

The children of our family were all in- 
veterate readers, and, as we were sent to 
bed at a rather early hour, the books we 
were reading surreptitiously were taken with 
us, and, as we were allowed only a short 
length of. candle, it was our dally custom 
to make the tour of the rooms; and where 
there were short. pieces of candle that we 


knew would be taken out and replaced by 
whole ones, we gathered them up and 
smuggled them to our rooms for use after 
we had gone to =. often reading until 
ae ee with al 

uttering a 
k almost = 





An Officiat Account of Norway.* 


Before the opening of the Paris Exposi- 
tion, the Storthing determined to bring out 
a work descriptive of Norway and its re- 
sources, and the task was placed in the 
hands of Prof. Sten Konow of the Uni- 
versity of Christiania and Prof. Karl 
Fischer of the University Library. The 
leading specialists in Norway having been 
called upon to contribute, the resultant is 
a most valuable and instructive volume. 
The entire work as translated by Miss 
Jessie Muir is remarkably well done. 

What about the old Norvegr or Noregr? 
The history of Norway begins in the most 
remote of times. All Europe has retained 
the memory of those expeditions led by 
the Vikings. Broad expanse of water did 
not restrain the adventurous Norseman. 
He reached the Shetland Islands. The voy- 
ages of the old Norsemen were even ex- 
tended for a time to the Continent of North 
America. Dublin for 300 years was under 
the rule of Norwegian Kings. When we 
read of the Danes who conquered England, 
it must not be forgotten that there was 
with them a large proportion of Norsemen, 
and, as for that, Normandy bears in its 
name this impress of the Norseman. 

Geographically, Norway is best described 
as a long, narrow strip of country border- 
ing on the North Atlantie. In a straight 
line from Vardo to Lindesnes the distance 
is 1,100 miles. If the water line defines the 
Atlantic side of Norway, there is some- 
thing indefinite about its land side. It has 
not in reality been a natural line, dividing 
Norway from her neighbors on the east, 
it is a band of desert land, often 100 milés 
in width. ‘ Norway’s land—Boundaries 
toward the east, toward Sweden and Fin- 
land, are defined by a broad band, desolate, 
trackless, uninhabited, or only occupied by 
nomadic Lapps and forest Finns, a band 
that forms a very complete isolation for 
the home of the Norwegian people.’ To 
those not familiar with the conditions of 
the Scandinavian peninsula, it has always 
seemed strange that there was so little 
affiliation between the Norwegians and the 
Swedes. If a nation, like an individual, 
may have its likes and dislikes, the Nor- 
wegian has always been more intimate with 
the Dane than with the Swede. The author 
of the article on ‘“*‘ The Geographical Situa- 
tion of Norway” writes that it is a mis- 
take to think that the two countries on the 
Scandinavian peninsula “ belong to one an- 
other as an organic whole. Topographically 
this might be the case, but anthropogeo- 
graphigally it is not.” 

In_a chapter of singular interest, the size, 
the €.cgraphical distribution, the compo- 
sition, the growth, andgmovement of the 
population are described. In 1807 the popu- 
lation was calculated to be about 2,095,000 
persons. The army and the navy are fully 
treated, with the industries of the country. 
Finally a series of chapters treats of the 
history, the literature, the press, painting, 
industrial arts, sculpture, and architecture. 
Of great interest is Mr. V. H. Siewers’s ex- 
pianation of the musical art In Norway. If 
Norway had no other representatives than 
Edvard Grieg and Johan Svendsen her 
claims for the highest of musical art ex- 
pression would be fully established. Before 
closing this necessarily brief notice of this 
work, a word must be said as to the fine 
mechanical and typographical execution of 
the volume. Without any attempt toward 
a false artistic display, the utmost good 
taste and sobriety prevails. The illustra- 
tions are of the very best. - 


*NORWAY. OFFICIAL PUBLICATION FOR 
THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. Pp. 60, 
maps and illustrations. Kristiania; Aktle- 


Bogtrykkeriet. 


A Microscopic Language. 
From The Manchester Guardian. 


Syed Abdul Aziz, who has tten an ode 
to the Queen which The Time# describes as — 
“a remarkable production,” is not the first 
of the Queen's Indian subjects who has . 
thus illustrated the passibilities of the Urdu 
language. Five years ago, when Lord and 
Lady Elgin were at Hy@erabad, the Nizam 
presented them With a wonderful specimen 
of calligraphy, the work on one Syed Shakir 
Ali. The whole design, which took the 
shape of a tree with several birds perched . 
thereon, overshadowing carte-de-visite por- 
traits of their Ex covered 
of 8 by 4 inches, and into this 
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Extracts from Love Letters to His | 4p 
Fiancee and Wife. 
When there appeared early this month 


from the house of Cotta, in Stuttgart, a 
volume called “ Fiirst Bismarck’s Briefe an 


seine Braut und Gattin,”’ it was supposed ,, 
that striking revelations were to be made 
concerning Bismarck's relations with the ) 


Prussian sovereigns and Government. But 
the volume contains love letters, pure and 


simple, the distinguished correspondent 1D 

rarely touching upon politics. In them we 

find the individuality of a man set forth 7) 

(fat the “ Memoirs” left incomplete. In 

other words, they represent the Iron Chan- A 

cellor, that was to be, as a devout lover, 

a devoted husband, an affectionate father, y 

and a clean-lived country gentleman. They 

bear witness, too, of more purely human 

qualities than were made manifest in the é 

*‘Memoirs,” of an intense and passionate 

love of nature, of a robust sense of humor, ye 

and, withal, of a generous, considerate 

kindliness. Bismarck was always his wife's 7) 

lover, and: consequently from 1847 to his 

last telegram to Princess Bismarck, in 1892, 7 

he wrote love letters, only love letters. 

While waiting for a translation of the book A 

which will appear from the pres® of Har- 

per & Brothers in February, a few extracts : 

from these letters may interest our read- J 

ers. The first is a formal note to Herr 

von Puttkamer requesting permission to )~ 

pay his respects to Friéiulein Puttkamer, 

He wrote fully conscious of the ill-repute }) 

which his free-thought had brought him, 

but he wrote frankly. He said: v 
ec life, it will be easy 

oe ES TP oveain Siaerennthon from , 


other sources. I confine myself, therefore, 

to an account of my private concerns and 
especially of my attitude toward Christian- A 
ity. * © © After a course of religious 
instruction, irregularly attended and mis- 
understood by my sixteenth birthday, I had y 
no other belief than a naked deism that 

was not long without a pantheistic taint. 

It was about this time that | ceased to say yy 
my prayers, not owing to indifference, but 

in consequence of deliberate resolve, be- 

cause prayer seemed to me contradictory %, 
to my view of the being of God, for I 
argued with myself that either God, in ac- 
cordance with His omnipresence, brought 7 
forth all things, and therefore my every 
thought and will, and therefore was, 50 to 

speak, praying to Himself through me, or 7) 
that, if my will were independent of God, 

it Was a prosumesen. and implied a doubt 

in the immutability, and therefore on the 7) 
perfectness of the divine Council, if we 
were to believe to be able to sway it by 
human petitions. 

*** Meanwhile I was affected by events, 

in which I had no active part, but, as se- 
crets of others, am not free to communi- 2) 
cate, that touched me nearly. Their actual 
result was that the consciousness of the 
flatness and unworthiness of my view of 
life became more alive in me than ever. 
By the counsel of others, as by my own 
impulse, I was led to read the Scriptures 
more consecutively and with a resolute 
suppression of my own judgment. That 
which stirred in me gained life when, at 
the news of they fatal illness of our late 
friend in Cardewin, I wrested, without 
sophistries as to its reasonableness, the 
first fervent prayer from my heart. God 
did not vouchsafe that prayer of mine, 
neither did He reject it; for | have never 
lost the capacity to be able to petition 
Him, and I feel that there is in me, if not 
peace, that confidence and courage such as 
never I knew them before. What worth 
you may assign to this quickening of heart, 
two months old, I do not know; I only 
hope that, however, it may be adjudged, it 
may never be lost; a hope of which I have 
not been.able to assure you more urgently 
than by the unreserved opinions and con- 
fidence in what I had just told you, and to 
no one else, in the confidence that God 
will suffer the single-minded to prevail. 


The same uncompromising honesty marks 
all his letters to his future wife. Here is 
@n early example: 


[ therefore believed myself able to 
make the choice, as far as my prospects 
were concerned, with complete indepen- 
dence, a choice that seemed the most 
reasonable, given my tastes and condittons. 
That the nature of public affairs and the 
servile status of oyr officials did not ap- 
peal to me, that I do not necessarily con- 
sider it a blessing to be an official or even 
a minister, that it appears to me as re- 
spectable and, in certain conditions, even 
more profitable, to grow corn than to 
write administrative enactments, that my 
private ambition tends rather not to obey 
than to command, these are facts for 
which, apart from my tastes, I can adduce 
no reason; all the same, it is so. Of all the 
reasons that could have induced me to 
combat these disinclinations, the most rep- 
utable would probably have been the de- 
sire to work more effectively for the benefit 
of my fellow-citizens than a private in- 
dividual can do, Apart from the fact that 
1 am really public-spirited enough to de- 
vote my powers rather to the furtherance 
of the common weal than to my private 
profit. L am, even at the most presumptu- 
ous estimate of my own capabilities, of 
opinion that it would make no manner of 
difference, as far as the well being of the 
inhabitants of Prussia is concerned, if I, 
or anyone else of the many competent per- 
sons with a similar aim, were to preside 
over a province, The efficaciousness of the 
individual official is in our case very de- 
endent. The Prussian official is like the 
ndividual member of an orchestra, wheth- 
er he be the first violin or the triangle, 
with insight of or influence over the whole; 
he has to play his part as it has been com- 
posed for him, whether he considers it 
good or bad. But I want to make music 
such as I know to be good or none at all, 


















He confesseg his ambition, but he dis- 
@ains red tape: 


In the case of some famous statesman, 
especially in a country of Absolutist con- 
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Recent Publications of G.P.Putnam’s Sons 


The Laws of Scientific Hand 
Reading 


A Practical Treatise on the Art Common'y Called 
Palmistry. By WILLIAM G. BENHAM. 
Wih about 800 illustrations from life. 8,0, 
$5.00 net. 


“Mr. William G. Benham is unexcelled in his field. His 
experience has been gained by years of patient study, in the 
course of which he has examined thousands of hands, and 
his c ection bearing on the science of paimistry is one of 
the most remarkable and intere.ting in the United States.” — 
Obto State Fournal. 


North Americans of Yesierday 


A Comparative Study of North American Indian 
Life, Customs, and Products, on the Theory 
of the Ethnic Unity of the Race. By FRED- 
ERICK S. DELLENBAUGH. With about 
350 ilustrations. 8vo, $4.00 net. 

Dr. Dellenbaugh’s work is an exposition of our knowl- 
edge of the North American Indian at the close of the nine- 
teenth century. In addition to its popular interest, the list 
of stocks and tribes contained in the appendix has bzen pre- 
pared with extreme care, and is invaluabie to the ethnologist 
and general studert. The illustrations form a perfect museum 
of specimens, many of them pertaining to very recent dis- 
coveries. 


A History of the People of the 
Netherlands 


By PETRUS JOHANNES BLOK, Ph.D., Professor 
of Du‘ch History in the University of Leyden. 
Translated by Ruth Putnam. To be completed 
in five parts. 8vo. Each part $2.50. 


Part I11—The War of Independence. 1560-1621. 


Freviously issued: 
Part |.—From the Earliest Times to the Beginning of 
the 15th Century. 
Part IL—The Gradual Centralization of Power. and 
the Burgundian Period. 


‘This is the standard history of the whole Netherlands, 

and the author may be congratulated on finding so excellent 
Te a ne memancearermD 

atranslator. . . . She has saturated her mind,with the 


thoughts and general sweep of the author's mind, and with 
that thorough mastery of the language which would enable 


her to give a perfect literal translation ; She does what is far 
better. Sh2 makes a free, flowing, vet thoroughly represent. 


ative version that accurately reproduces the spirit, the color, 


the vigor, and the charm of the original.”’—Literary World. 
NS ER TI TE ee 


Thomas Henry Huxley 


A Sketch of His Life and a Study of His Life 
Works. By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, M. A., 
-Oxon. No. in Leaders in Science Series, 
With portrait. 12mo, $1.50. 

“This book is of special interest and value because, 
while comprehensive in character, it is compact in form. 
The author is one who has himself attained to no small emi- 
nence in the field of scientific research, and he has treated 
his illustrious subject in a sympathetic and popular manner, 
Prof. Mitchell certainly elucidates the life of this 
great scientist by fresh illustrations. He gives us reflections 
well worth close attention.”—BAoston Times. 


Milton. 


A Critical Study. By WALTER RALEIGH, au- 
thor of ‘Style,’ ‘‘The English Novel,’’ etc, 
12°. $1.50. 

Unlike Shakespeare, there is no charm of mystery 
about the life of John Milton. Posterity has 
known almost too much about him, so that his 
weaknesses have been magnified. Professor 
Raleigh is the first to prepare at such length a 
judicious appreciation of the man and his work, 
“An admirably written treatise . . . The English 

style is comely, variab‘e, a ready weapon of finely tem- 

pered stesl, . . . mnoristhe matterlessexcellent, . ° 

We do not hes‘tate to call this a beautiful as well as a stimu- 

lating book, one which suggests high hopes for the future of 

English criticisms.” —A/henaeeum. 
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The Women of the Renais- 
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A Study of Femininism. By R. DEMAULDELA @ 
CLAVIERE. Translated by GeorGe HERBERT 
ELY. With portrait of the author. 8vo, about ¢Z 
500 pagss, $3. 50. : 

The author of this brilliant study recounts the history & 
of a woman of the Renaissance fortes. from her marriage as 
a young girl to her final escape from the husband's yoke as 
amore or less pious widow, He th:n goes on to show with 
lightness of touch and with a delicacy of humor (unusual in 
French writers) how women of the Renaissance comported 
themselves in their social relations and activities; their atii- 
tude in regard to sports, books, music, and the theatre; 
their conversational abilities, and their qualities as literary ¢ 
writers. : 

“The author writes in great detail and with commenda- 
bie eruditior™on the position of women and the feminist 4 
movement vf the sixteenth century as it shaped itself in Italy 
and, later, in France. These studies of the womin of those Zi 
days, in all her social relations and in all her activities, are 
illustrated with an unceasing flow of anecdote and citation, 
never more apt than when employed to characterize that re- 
markable group who were imbued with the So-called ‘idees gf 
platoniciennes.’ ’—The Athenwum. 

: Oe 
Omar Khayyam 

His Rubaiyat, His Life, Times, and Works. Trans- © 
lation of Rubaiyat by Edward Fitz Gerald. With 
a Commentary by H. M. Batson, and a Bio- 

raphical Introduction by E. D. Ross. Half ¢@ 

eather. 12mo. $1.50. 

The Memoir of Prefessor Rocs. presents, first, a © 
study of Persia during the life time of the poet, 9, 
and, secondly, all the data which have thus far 
been collected from Oriental sources concerning 
Omar Khayyam himself. To this memoir is 
added a list of the writings of the post. Zi 

+ + « © Mr. Batson’s commentary is an illuminating 
agency which they cannot afford to overlook in their purr @ 
Suit of knowledge concerning the astronomer-poet’s im- 
mortal work, 4 

* The design of the work from cover to cover is some- 
thing that the lover of books ought to appreciate.’’—Roches- 
ter Herald. 

Love L f ici ci 
ove Letters of a Musician. 

of : 3 A 

Later Love Letters Musician. \ 

2 vols. By MYRTLE REED. 16mo, git tops, 
each $1.75. The two volumes, in full flexible 
crimson morocco, in box, per set, $5.00. 

‘«Miss Reel has repeated her first success. She has ie 
equalled, if not surpassed, the interest of her earlier letters. 
Here will be found the same delicate fancy, the same beauti- ¢! 
ful imagery, andthe same musical phrases from well-known 
composers, introducing the several chapters, and giving the 
key to their various moods. Miss Reed has accomplished 
her purpose successfully in both series of the letters,’—N. Jt 
Y. Times Saturday Review. 

“The story which is told in the love letters is as beauti- 
ful as the manner of telling, and Myrtle Reed has mad2 a con- a 
tribution to the lover’s literature of the world as precious as 
the ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese,’ and hardly less poetic, 
although throughout the volume there is neither affectation 
nor overstrained sentiment.” —Lexinglon (Kentucky) Herala, i 

A Book for All Readers ¢ 
Designed as an Aid to the Collection, Use, and § 

Preservation of Books, and the Formation of 
Public and Private Libraries. B C 
c ibraries. By AINSWORTH 
RAND SPOFFORD. Second impression. 

12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 

“ In all the field of books about books there is nothing 
else in existence which covers so well and so clearly so wide 
a range of subjects. . . . It is impossible to read a sin- Jt 
gle chapter without gaining fresh information upon some 
particular subject. Mr. Spofford’s book will be found of 
the utmost value by all who either are, or wish to become ‘ 
attached to library forces.” —N. ¥. Times Saturday Review. 

“ Dr. Spofford has collected into this pleasant and usee 
ful volume much of the bouk-wisdom and some of the 
book-wit gathered during his long experience as Librarian. @ 
in-Chief of the Congressional Library. We have here in- 
formation as tq the acquisition and proper care of books, ¥Z 
the management of a library, and all things of Special inter. 
est to book-lovers; the whole enlivened by many curious @f 
particulars and some facetious remarks.” — Tbe Nation. 
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24 Bedford St., 
Strand, London. 
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stitution, patriotism was, perhaps, the mo- 
tive that impelled them into public service, 
much more frequently. ambition, the desire 
to command, to become admired and fam- 
ous. I must admit that I am not immune 
from this desire, and many distinctions like 
those of a soldier of war, of a statesman of 
a constitutional monarchy, such as Peel) 
O’Connel, (sic,) Mirabeau, &c., would ex- ! 
ercise an attraction on me, like that of 
candle on a moth. * * * [n short, I am 
not imnocent of ambition, but consider it 
quite as evil a passion as any other, and a 
degree more foolish. 


Tiere he excuses hmself to nts lady-iove 
for not having been more precipitous in 
his love making: 

This Winter [I have been looking after 
the poor a little more than usual and have 
found distress, if not in my villages, at any 
rate in the neighboring town of Jericho as 
it could not be worse. When I remember 
that half a crown would keep a hungry 


family over weeks, it seems to me almost 
a theft from the poor, if I were to spend 
thirty on traveling. 1 could, it is true, give 
this amount away and travel all the same; 
but the fact remains; twice and ten times 
that sum would only appease a fraction of 
that misery. Tell me, does this hesitation 
hurt you, that [ am so little importunate 
to see you that I bother about the misére 


of money? 


Here is a characteristic passage scribbled 
to his eldest son in the crowded days of 
the advance on Paris, and in it we gain no 
intimation that the fate of the Hohenzol- 
lern dynasty hung in the balance—only the 
fear that his wife should be disturbed by 
uncertain news: 


If either of you should be wounded, wire 
to me to Royal Headquarters as soon as 
eeete. But don't wire to your mother 

rs 


Shakespeare and the Baconians. 


c. Harold McChesney, New York, writes 
to-Tur New. YorK Times SaturDay RE- 
virw: “Yes, I think your correspondent, 
Mr. Arthur Guiterman’s, edition of Shake- 
speare is ‘ defective." In my edition Hamlet 
manages, by one ruse or another, to ‘ re- 
move’ all in a lump everybody, even poor 
Laertes, (a manly young fellow, too, whose 
only fault seems to have been that he 
loved his father and his sister too dearly,) 
who could possibly continue the Danish 
dynasty. I fancy that Mr. Morgan. knew 
what he was talking about. 

“As to Mr. C. H. Lawrence's query, I also 
answer, Yes. The late Thomas Davison was 
an out-and-out Baconian, and so, by the 
way, was the late Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
With your editorial to-day on Ignatius 








Donnelly I fully concur. But Mr. Donnelly 
did not bring much aid to the Bacon theory; 
in fact, he rather weakened it. His cipher 
claims Were quife too preposterous. He 
even found them in Ben Jonson, and had 
printed an advertisement announcing a 
book on a Ben Jonson cipher. I never heard 
of anybody seriously discussing his last 
publication, ‘The Tombstone Cipher.’ ” 

Meyer Brothers & Co. have just received 
from Paris Marcel Prévost’s ‘“ Heureux 
Ménage,"’ Camille Pert's ‘*‘ Charlette,’’ Vic- 
tor Joze’s ‘‘Les Nouveaus Mystéres de 
Paris," Paul Bourget’s ‘‘Hommes d’Af- 
faires,"' Edouard Schuré’s ‘ Le Double,” 
so much commended by M. Coquelin; Gyp's 
‘‘La Paix des Champs,"’ Rachilde’s “‘ Con- 
tes et Nouvelles,’’ and the complete works 
of Gaston Deschamps, who is to lecture at 
Harvard University, 
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